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SIR H. MAINE ON POPULAR GOVERNMENT! 


‘Tr the government of the Many,” says the distinguished author of 
the volume before us, “ be really inevitable, one would have thought 
that the possibility of discovering some other and newer means of 
enabling it to fulfil the ends for which all governments exist, would 
have been a question exercising all the highest powers of the strongest 
minds, particularly in the community which, through the success of 
its popular institutions, has paved the way for modern Democracy. 
Yet hardly anything worth mentioning has been produced on the 
subject in England or on the Continent.” To say this, by the way, 
is strangely to ignore three or four very remarkable books that have 
been published within the last twenty or five-and-twenty years, that 
have excited immense attention and discussion, and that are the work 
of minds that even Sir Henry Maine would hardly call weak or inactive. 
We are no adherents of any of Mr. Hare’s proposals, but there are 
important public men who think that his work on the Election of 
Representatives is as conspicuous a landmark in politics as the Prin- 
cipia was in natural philosophy. J.S. Mill’s volume on Representa- 
tive Government, which appeared in 1861, was even a more memorable 
contribution towards the solution of the very problem defined by Sir 
IIenry Maine, than was the older Mill’s article on Government in 
1820 to the political difficulties of the eve of the Reform Bill. Again, 
Lord Grey’s work on Parliamentary Government failed in making 
its expected mark on legislation, but it was worth mentioning because 
it goes on the lines of the very electoral law in Belgium which Sir 
Henry Maine (p. 109) describes as deserving our most respectful 
attention—an attention, I suspect, which it is as little likely to 
receive from either of our two political parties as Lord Grey’s sug- 
gestions. Nor should we neglect Sir G. C. Lewis’s little book, or 
Mr. Harrison’s volume on Order and Progress, which abounds in impor- 
tant criticism and suggestion for the student of the abstract politics 
of modern societies. In the United States, too, and in our own 

(1) Popular Government. Four essays. By Sir H. 8. Maine. London: Murray. 1885. 
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colonies, there have been attempts not without merit to state and to 





deal with some of the drawbacks of popular government. 





Nothing has been done, however, that makes the appearance in 
the field of a mind of so high an order as Sir Henry Maine’s either 
superfluous or unwelcome. It is hardly possible that he should dis- 
cuss any subject within the publicist’s range, without bringing into 
light some of its less superficial aspects, and adding observations of 
originality and value to the stock of political thought. To set people 
thinking at all on the more general and abstract truths of that great 
subject which is commonly left to be handled lightly, unsystematically, 
fragmentarily, in obedience to the transitory necessities of the day, by 
Ministers, members of Parliament, journalists, electors, and the whole 
host who live intellectually and politically from hand to mouth, is in 
itself a service of all but the first order. Service of the very first 
order is not merely to propound objections, but to devise working 





answers, and this is exactly what Sir Henry Maine abstains from 
doing. 

No one will think the moment for a serious political inquiry ill 
chosen. We have just effected an immense recasting of our system 
of parliamentary representation. The whole consequences of the 
two great Acts of 1884 and 1885 are assuredly not to be finally 
gauged by anything that has happened during the recent election. 
Yet even this single election has brought about a crisis of vast 
importance in one part of the United Kingdom, by forcing the 
question of an Irish constitution to the front. It is pretty clear, also, 
that the infusion of a large popular element into the elective house 
has made more difficult the maintenance of its old relations with the 
hereditary house. Even if there were no others, these two questions 
alone, and especially the first of them, will make the severest demands 
on the best minds in the country. We shall be very fortunate if 
the crisis produces statesmen as sagacious as those American publi- 
cists of whom Sir Henry Maine rightly entertains so exalted an opinion. 

Whether or not we are on the threshold of great legislative 
changes, it is in any case certain that the work of government will be 
carried on under new parliamentary and social conditions. In meet- 
ing this prospect, we have the aid neither of strong and systematic 
political schools, nor powerful and coherent political parties. No one 
‘an pretend, for instance, that there is any body of theoretic opinion 
so compact and so well thought out as Benthamism was in its own 
day and generation. Again, in practice, there are ominous signs that 
Parliament is likely to break up into groups; and the substitution of 
groups for parties is certain, if continental experience is to count for 
anything, to create new obstacles in the way of firm and stable 
government. Weak government throws power to something which 
usurps the name of public opinion, and public opinion as expressed 
by the ventriloquists of the newspapers, is at once more capricious 
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and more vociferous than it ever was. This was abundantly shown 


during the last five years by a variety of unfortunate public adven- 
tures. Then does the excitement of democrac y weaken the stability of 
national temperament? By setting up a highly increased molecular 
activity, does it disturb not merely conservative respect for insti- 
tutions, but respect for coherence and continuity of opinion and 
sentiment in the character of the individual himself? Is there a 
fluidity of character in modern democratic societies, which contrasts 
not altogether favourably with the strong solid types of old? Are 
Englishmen becoming less like Romans, and more like chattering 
Greeks? These and many other considerations of the same kind 
are enough to secure a ready welcome for any thinker who can light 
up the obscurities of the time. 

With profound respect for Sir Henry Maine’s attainments, and 
every desire to profit by illumination wherever it may be discerned, 
we cannot clearly see how the present volume either makes the prob- 
lems more intelligible, or points the way to feasible solutions. 
Though he tries, in perfect good faith, to be the dispassionate 
student, he often comes very close to the polemics of the hour. The 
truth is that scientific lawyers have seldom been very favourable to 
popular government, and when the scientific lawyer is doubled with 
the Indian bureaucrat, we are pretty sure beforehand that in such 
a tribunal it will go hard with democracy. That the author extremely 
dislikes and suspects the new order, he does not hide either from him- 
self or us. Intellectual contempt for the idolatries of the forum and 
the market-place has infected him with a touch of that chagrin 
which came to men like Tacitus from disbelief in the moral govern- 
ment of a degenerate world. Though he strives, like Tacitus, to take 
up his pars lite nec amore et sine odio, the disgust is ill concealed. 
There are passages where we almost hear the drone of a dowager in 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. It was said of Tocqueville that he was 
an aristocrat who accepted his defeat. Sir Henry Maine in polities is a 
bureaucrat who cannot bear to think that democracy will win. He is 
dangerously near the frame of mind of Scipio imilianus, after the 
movement of the Gracchi and the opening of the Roman revolution. 
Scipio came to the conclusion that with whichever party he took 
sides, or whatever measures a disinterested and capable statesman 
might devise, he would only aggravate the evil. Sir Henry Maine 
would seem to be nearly as despondent. Hence his book is fuller of 
apprehension than of guidance, more plausible in alarm than wise or 
useful in direction. It is exclusively critical and negative. There 
is, indeed, an admirable account of the constitution of the United 
States. But on the one great question on which the constitution of 
the United States might have been expected to shed light—the 
modification of the House of Lords—Sir Henry Maine explicitly 
admits (p. 186) that it is very difficult to obtain from the younger 
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struction of the older. 
































is not much better. 
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institution, the Senate, any lessons which can be of use in the recon- 


people, and is the subject of much discussion. 
Method has its own clap-trap. 


sentence which made a deep impression on Bentham, 
expect little from them.” 


best, by the fastidious standards of closet logic. 


which Sir Henry Maine is certainly open to criticism. 


in these pages a long time ago. 


slight miscarriage of French revolutionary institutions.”’ 
a statement of fact, not at all correct. 


tional doctrines at the very outset. 


At every turn, the end of the discussion lands 
us in a philosophical cu/-de-sac, and nothing is so depressing as a cu/- 
de-sac. The tone is that of the political valetudinarian, watching 
with uneasy eye the ways of rude health. Unreflecting optimism 
about Popular Government is sickening, but calculated pessimism 


Something, no doubt, may often be gained by the mere cross-exami- 
nation of catchwords and the exposure of platitudes. Popular 
government is no more free from catchwords and platitudes than any 
other political, religious, or social cause which interests a great many 
Even the Historical 
But one must not make too much of 
these things. “In order to love mankind,” said Helvétius, in a 


“ 


one must 


And fairly to appreciate institutions you 
must not hold them up against the light that blazes in Utopia; you 
must not expect them to satisfy microscopic analysis, nor judge their 
working, which is inevitably rough, awkward, clumsy, and second- 


Before saying more as to the substance of the book, we may be 
allowed to notice one or two matters of literary or historical interest in 


There is an 


old question about Burke which was discussed by the present writer 
A great disillusion, says Sir Henry 
Maine, has always seemed to him to separate the Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents and the Speech on Taxation from the magnificent 
panegyric on the British Constitution in 1790. ‘‘ Not many persons 
in the last century could have divined from the previous opinions of 
Kdmund Burke the real substructure of his political creed, or did in 
fact suspect it till it was uncovered by the early and comparatively 


This is, as 


Lord Chatham detected what 
he believed to be the mischievous Conservatism in Burke’s constitu- 
1 So did the Constitutional Society 
detect it. So did Mrs. Macaulay, Bishop Watson, and many other 
people. The story of Burke’s inconsistency is, of course, as old as 
Sheridan. Hazlitt declared that the Burke of 

not merely opposite persons, but deadly enemies. 


1770 and 1790 were 

Mr. Buckle, who 
is full of veneration for the early writings, but who dislikes the later 
ones, gets over the difficulty by insisting that Burke actually went 
out of his mind after We should have expected a subtler 
judgment from Sir Henry Maine. 
last to the great historic and positive school, of which the founder 
was Montesquieu. Its whole method, principle, and sentiment, all 
animated him with equal force whether he was defending the secular 


Burke belonged from first to 
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pomps of Oude or the sanctity of Benares, the absolutism of Ver- 
sailles, or the free and ancient Parliament at Westminster.’ 

Versailles reminds us of a singular overstatement by Sir Henry 
Maine of the blindness of the privileged classes in France to the 
approach of the Revolution. He speaks as if Lord Chesterfield’s 
famous passage were the only anticipation of the coming danger. 
There is at least one utterance of Louis XV. himself, which shows 
that he did not expect things to last much beyond his time. 
1)’ Argenson, in the very year of Chesterfield’s prophecy, pronounced 
that a revolution was inevitable, and he even went so close to the 
mark as to hint that it would arise on the first occasion when it 
should be necessary to convoke the States General. Rousseau, in a 
page of the Confessions, not only divined a speedy revolution, but 
enumerated the operative causes of it with real precision. There 
isa striking prediction in Voltaire, and another in Mercier de la 
Riviere. Other names might be quoted to the same effect, including 
Maria Theresa, who described the ruined condition of the French 
monarchy, and only hoped that the ruin might not overtake her 
daughter. The privileged classes were not so much blind as they 
were selfish, stubborn, helpless, and reckless. The point is not very 
important in itself, but it is characteristic of a very questionable 
way of reading human history. Sir Henry Maine’s readiness to treat 
revolutions as due to erroneous abstract ideas, naturally inclines him 
to take too narrow a view both of the preparation in circumstances 
und of the preparation in the minds of observant onlookers. 

In passing, by the way, we are curious to know the writer’s 
authority for what he calls the odd circumstance that the Jacobins 
generally borrowed their phrases from the legendary history of the 
early Roman Republic, while the Girondins preferred to take meta- 
phors from the literature of Rousseau (p. 75). There was plenty of 
nonsense talked about Brutus and Sczvola by both parties, and it is 
not possible to draw the line with precision. But the received view is 
that the Girondins were Voltairean, and the Jacobins Rousseauite, 
while Danton was of the school of the Encyclopedia, and Hébert and 
Chaumette were inspired by Holbach. 

The author seems to us greatly to exaggerate the whole position 
of Rousseau, and even in a certain sense to mistake the nature of his 
influence. That Jean-Jacques was a far-reaching and important 
voice the present writer is not at all likely to deny ; but no estimate 
of his influence in the world is correct which does not treat him 
rather as moralist than publicist. Emilius went deeper into men’s 
minds in France and in Europe at large, and did more to quicken 
the democratic spirit, than the Social Contract. Apart from this, 
Sir Henry Maine places Rousseau on an isolated eminence which 


\1) It is satisfactory to have the authority of Mr. Lecky on the same side. England 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. chap. ix. p. 209. 
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does not really belong to him. It did not fall within the limited 
scope of such an essay as Sir Henry Maine’s to trace the leading 


ideas of the Social Contract to the various sources from which they 
had come, but his account of these sources is, even for its scale, 
inadequate. Portions of Rousseau’s ideas, he says truly, may be 
discovered in the speculations of older writers; and he mentions 
Hobbes and the French Economists. But the most characteristic 
of all the elements in Rousseau’s speculation were drawn from Locke. 
The theoretic basis of popular government is to be found in more or 
less definite shape in various authors from Thomas Aquinas down- 
wards. But it was Locke’s philosophic vindication of the Revolution 
of 1688, in the famous essay on Civil Government, that directly 
taught Rousseau the lesson of the Sovereignty of the People. Such 
originality as the Social Contract possesses is due to its remarkable 
union of the influence of the two antagonistic English thinkers. The 
differences between Hobbes and Rousseau were striking enough. 
Rousseau looked on men as good, Hobbes looked on them as bad. 
The one described the state of nature as a state of peace, the other as 
a state of war. The first believed that laws and institutions had 
depraved man, the second that they had improved him. In spite of 
these differences the influence of Hobbes was important, but only im- 
portant in combination. ‘The total result is,” as I have said elsewhere, 
“‘a curious fusion between the premises and the temper of Hobbes, and 
the conclusions of Locke. This fusion produced that popular abso- 
lutism of which the Social Contract was the theoretical expression, 
and Jacobin supremacy the practical manifestation. Rousseau bor- 
rowed from Hobbes the true conception of sovereignty, and from 
Locke the true conception of the ultimate seat and original of autho- 
rity, and of the two together he made the great image of the Sovereign 
People. Strike the crowned head from that monstrous figure which 
is the frontispiece of the Leviathan, and you have a frontispiece that 
will do excellently well for the Social Contract.’”! 

One more word may be said by the way. The very slightest 
account of Rousseau is too slight to be tolerable, if it omits to men- 
tion Calvin. Rousseau’s whole theory of the Legislator, which pro- 
duced such striking results in certain transitory phases of the 
French Revolution, grew up in his mind from the constitution which 
the great reformer had so predominant a share in framing for the 
little republic where Rousseau was born. This omission of Locke 
and Calvin again exemplifies the author’s characteristic tendency to 
look upon political ideas as if speculative writers got them out of 
their own heads, or out of the heads of other people, apart from 
the suggestions of events and the requirements of circumstance. 
Calvin was the builder of a working government, and Locke was the 
defender of a practical revolution. 


(1) Rowsseaw, chap. xii. 
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Nor does the error stop at the literary sources of political theories. 
A point more or less in an estimate of a writer or a book is of trivial 
importance compared with what strikes us as Sir Henry Maine’s 
tendency to impute an unreal influence to writers and books alto- 
gether. There is, no doubt, a vulgar and superficial opinion that 
mere speculation is so remote from the real interests of men, that it 
is a waste of time for practical people to concern themselves about 
speculation. No view could be more foolish, save one ; and that one 
is the opposite view, that the real interests of men have no influence 
on their speculative opinions, and no share either in moulding those 
opinions or in causing their adoption. Sir Henry Maine does not 
push things quite so far as this. Still he appears to us to attribute 
almost exclusive influence to political theories, and almost entirely 
to omit what we take to be the much more important reaction upon 
theory, both of human nature, and of the experience of human life 
and outward affairs. He makes no allowance among innovating 
agencies for native rationalism without a formula. His brilliant 
success in other applications of the Historic Method has disposed 
him to see survivals where other observers will be content with 
simpler explanations. The reader is sometimes tempted to recall 
Edie Ochiltree’s rude interruption of Mr. Oldbuck’s enthusiasm 
over the pratorium of the immortal Roman camp at Monkbarns. 
‘Pretorian here, Pretorian there! Weel I mind the bigging o’t.” 

Sir Henry Maine believes that the air is thick with ideas about 
democracy that were conceived d prior’, and that sprung from the 
teaching of Rousseau. A conviction of the advantages of iegislative 
change, for example, he considers to owe its origin much less to active 
and original intelligence, than to “the remote effects of words and 
notions derived from broken-down political theories ” (p. 171). There 
are two great fountains of political theory in our country, according 
to the author: Rousseau is one, and Bentham is the other. Current 
thought and specch is infested by the floating fragments of these two 
systems—by loose phrases, by vague notions, by superstitions, that 
enervate the human intellect and endanger social safety. This is the 
constant refrain of the pages before us. We should have liked better 
evidence. We do not believe that it is a Roman pretorium, the 
least in the world. Men often pick up old phrases for new events, 
even when they are judging events afresh with independent minds. 
When a politician of the day speaks of natural rights, he uses a 
loose traditional expression for a view of social equities which has 
come to him, not from a book, but from a survey of certain existing 
social facts. Now the phrase, the literary description, is the least sig- 
nificant part of the matter. When Mr. Mill talks of the influence of 
Bentham’s writings, he is careful to tell us that he does not mean 
that they caused the Reform Bill or the Appropriation Clause. ‘The 
changes which have been made,” says Mill, “and the greater changes 
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which will be made in our institutions, are not the work of philoso- 
phers, but of the interests and instincts of large portions of society 
(Dissertations, i. 332.) That is the 
point. It is the action of these interests and instincts which Sir 


+B) 


recently grown into strength. 


Henry Maine habitually overlooks. Nor is the omission a mere 
speculative imperfection. It has an important bearing on the whole 
practical drift of the book. If he had made more room for “the 
common intellect rough-hewing political truths at the suggestion of 
common wants and common experience,’ he would have viewed 
existing circumstances with a less lively apprehension. 

It is easy to find an apposite illustration of what is meant by saying 
that this talk of the influence of speculation is enormously exag- 
gerated and misleading. When Arthur Young was in France in the 
autumn of 1787, he noticed a remarkable revolution in manners in 
two or three important respects. One of them was a new fashion 
that had just come in, of spending some weeks in the country : every- 
body who had a country seat went to live there, and such as had 
none went to visit those who had. This new custom, observed the 
admirable Young, is one of the best that they have taken from 
England, and “its introduction was effected the easier, being assisted 
by the magic of Rousseau’s writings.’”’” The other and more generally 
known change was that women of the first fashion were no longer 
ashamed of nursing their own children, and that infants were no 
longer tightly bound round by barbarous stays and swaddling clothes. 
This wholesome change, too, was assisted by Rousseau’s eloquent 
pleas for simplicity and the life natural. Of these particular results 
of his teaching in France a hundred years ago, the evidence is ample, 
direct, and beyond denial. But whenever we find gentlemen with a 
taste for country life, and ladies with a fancy for nursing their own 
children, we surely need not cry out that here is another proof of the 
extraordinary influence of the speculations of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
We need not treat it as a survival of a broken-down theory. ‘ Great 
Nature is more wise than I,” says the Poet. Great Nature had much 
more to do with moulding men and women to these things, than 
all the books that have ever been printed. 

We are entirely sceptical as to the proposition that ‘men have at 
all times quarrelled more fiercely about phrases and formulas than 
even about material interests” (p. 124). There has been a certain 
amount of fighting in the world about mere words, as idle as the fac- 
tion fights between Caravats and Shanavests, or Two-Year-Olds and 
Three-Year-Olds in Ireland. But the more carefully we look into 
human history, the more apparent it becomes that underneath the 
phrase or the formula there is usually a material or a quasi-material, 
or a political or an ecclesiastical interest. Few quarrels now seem so 
purely verbal as those which for several centuries raged about the 
mysteries of the faith in the Western and the Eastern Churches. Yet 
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these quarrels, apparently as frivolous as they were ferocious, about 
the relations of mind and matter, about the composition of the 
Trinity, about the Divine nature, turned much less on futile meta- 
physics than on the solid competition for ecclesiastical power, or the 
conflict of rival nationalities. The most transcendental heresy or 
orthodoxy g nerally had business at the bottom of it. 

In limiting the parentage of modern English Liberalism of a 
Radical or democratic type to Rousseau and Bentham, the author has 
left out of sight what is assuredly a much more important factor 
than any speculative, literary, or philosophic matter whatever. Eng- 
lishmen, he says truly, “ are wont to be content with the rough rule of 
success or failure as the test of right or wrong in national under- 
takings.” The same habit of mind and temper marks the attitude 
of Englishmen towards their national institutions. They look to 
success and failure, they take the measure of things from results, 
they consult the practical working of the machine, they will only go 
to school with experience. We cannot find the proof that d@ priori 
Radicalism ever at any time got a real hold of any considerable mass 
of the people of this country, or that any of the great innovations in 
domestic policy since the end of Lord Liverpool’s administration, 
have been inspired or guided by Rousseauite assumptions. Godwin, 
whose book on Political Justice was for a long time the great literary 
fountain of English Radicalism, owed quite as much to the utilitarian 
Helvétius as to the sentimental Rousseau. Nor can either William 
Cobbett or Joseph Hume be said to have dealt largely in d priori. 
What makes the Radical of the street is mostly mother-wit exercising 
itself upon the facts of the time. His weakness is that he does not 
know enough of the facts of other times. 

Sir Henry Maine himself points to what has had a far more decisive 
influence on English ways of thinking about politics than his two 
philosophers, put together. “‘ The American Republic,” he says (p. 11), 
‘has greatly influenced the favour into which popular government 
grew. It disproved the once universal assumptions that no Republic 
could govern a large territory, and that no strictly Republican 
government could be stable.” Nothing can be more true. When 
Burke and Chatham and Fox persistently declared that the victory 
of England over the colonists would prove fatal in the long run to 
the liberties of England itself, those great men were even wiser than 
they knew. The success of popular government across the Atlantic 
has been the strongest incentive to the extension of popular govern- 
ment here. We need go no farther back than the Reform Bill of 
1867 to remind ourselves that the victory of the North over the South, 
and the extraordinary clemency and good sense with which that 
victory was used, had more to do with the concession of the franchise to 
householders in boroughs, than all the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone 
and all the diplomacies of Mr. Disraeli. 
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To the influence of the American Union must be added that of the 
British colonies, The success of popular self-government in these 
thriving communities is reacting on political opinion at home with a 
force that no statesman neglects, and that is every day increasing. 
There is even a danger that the influence may go too far. They are 
solving some of our problems, but not under our conditions, and not 
in presence of the same difficulties. Still the effect of colonial pros- 
perity—a prosperity alike of admirable achievement and boundless 
promise—is irresistible. It imparts a freedom, an elasticity, an 
expansiveness, to English political notions, and gives our people a 
confidence in free institutions and popular government, which they 
would never have drawn from the most eloquent assumptions of 
speculative system-mongers, nor from any other source whatever, save 
practical experience carefully observed and rationally interpreted. 
This native and independent rationality in men is what the jealous 
votary of the historic method places far too low. 

In coming closer to the main current of the book, our first disap- 
pointment is that Sir Henry Maine has not been very careful to do 
full justice to the views that he criticises. He is not altogether 
above lending himself to the hearsay of the partisan. He allows 
expressions to slip which show that he has not been anxious to 
face the problems of popular government as popular government 
is understood by those who have best right to speak for it. ‘The 
more the difficulties of multitudinous government are probed,” 
he says, (p. 180), “the stronger grows the doubt of the infal- 
libility of popularly elected legislatures.”” We do not profess to 
answer for all that may have been said by Mr. Bancroft, or Walt 
Whitman, or all the orators of all the Fourths of July since American 
Independence. But we are not acquainted with any English writer 
or politician of the very slightest consideration or responsibility who 
has committed himself to the astounding proposition, that popularly 
elected legislatures are infallible. Who has ever advanced such a 
doctrine? Further, “ It requires some attention to facts to see how 
widely spread is the misgiving as to the absolute wisdom of popularly 
elected chambers.’’ We are not surprised at the misgiving. But 
after reasonable attention to facts, we cannot recall any publicist, 
whom it could be worth while to spend five minutes in refuting, who 
has ever said that popularly elected chambers are absolutely wise. 
Again, we should like the evidence for the statement that popu- 
larly elected Houses ‘do not nowadays appeal to the wise deduction 
from experience, as old as Aristotle, which no student of constitu- 
tional history will deny, that the best constitutions are those in which 
there is a large popular element. It is a singular proof of the 
widespread influence of the speculations of Rousseau that although 
very few First Chambers really represent the entire community, 
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nevertheless in Europe they almost invariably claim to reflect it, 
and as a consequence they assume an air of divinity, which if it 
rightfully belonged to them would be fatal to all argument for a 
Second Chamber.” That would be very important if it were 
true. But is it true that First Chambers assume an air of divi- 
nity? Or is such an expression a burlesque of the real argument ? 
A reasonable familiarity with the course of the controversy in France, 
where the discussion has been abundant, and in England, where it 
has been comparatively meagre, leaves me, for one, entirely ignorant 
that this claim for divinity, or anything like it, is ever heard in the 
debate. The most powerful modern champion of popular govern- 
ment was Gambetta. Did Gambetta consider First Chambers 
divine? On the contrary, some of the most strenuous pleas for the 
necessity of a Second Chamber are to be found precisely in the 
speeches of Gambetta (e.g. his speech at Grenoble, in the autumn of 
1878, Discours viii. 270, &e.) Abstract thinking is thinking with- 
drawn from the concrete and particular facts. But the abstract 
thinker should not withdraw too far. 

Sir Henry Maine speaks (p. 185) of ‘ the saner political theorist, 
who holds that in secular matters it is better to walk by sight than by 
faith.” He allows that a theorist of this kind, as regards popu- 
larly elected chambers, “will be satisfied that experience has 
shown the best Constitutions to be those in which the popular 
element is large, and he will readily admit that, as the structure 
of each society of men slowly alters, it is well to alter and 
amend the organisation by which this element makes itself felt.” 
Sir Henry Maine would surely have done better service in this 
grave and difficult discussion, if he had dealt with views which he mis- 
trusts, as they are really held and expressed by sane theorists, and 
not by insane theorists out of sight. In France, a hundred years ago, 
from causes that are capable of explanation, the democracy of senti- 
ment swept away the democracy of utility. In spite of casual phrases 
in public discussion, and in spite of the incendiary trash of Red jour- 
nalists without influence, it is the democracy of reason, experience, 
and utility that is now in the ascendant, both in France and elsewhere. 

The same spirit of what we must call parody is shown in such a 
statement as that (p. 78) “‘ an audience composed of roughs or clowns 
is boldly told by an educated man that it has more political information 
than an equal number of scholars.” By “roughs,” Sir Henry Maine 
explains that he means the artisans of the towns. The designation is 
hardly felicitous. It is not even fashionable; for the roughs and 
clowns are now by common consent of Tories and Liberals alike trans- 
formed into capable citizens. Such a phrase gives us a painful glimpse 
of the accurate knowledge of their countrymen that is possessed by 
eminent men who write about them from the dim and distant seclusion 
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of college libraries and official bureaux. If Sir Henry Maine could 
spare a few evenings from dispassionate meditations on popular 
government in the abstract, to the inspection of the governing people 
in the concrete, he would be the first to see that to dispatch an 
audience of skilled artisans as an assembly of roughs, is as unscien- 
tific, to use the mildest word, as the habit in a certain religious world 
of lumping all the unconverted races of the earth in every clime and 
age in the summary phrase, the heathen. A great meeting of 
artisans listening to Mr. Arthur Balfour or Sir Henry Roscoe at 
Manchester, to Sir Lyon Playfair at Leeds (the modern democrat, 
at any rate, does not think the Republic has no need of chemists), to 
Mr. Bright or Lord Randolph at Birmingham, or to anybody else in 
a great industrial centre anywhere else, is no more an assemblage of 
roughs than Convocation or the House of Lords. Decidedly an 
enemy of the unverified assumptions of democracy ought to be on 
his guard against the unverified assumptions of pedantocracy. 

As for the particular bit of sycophancy which educated men 
wickedly dangle before roughs and clowns, we should like to be 
sure that the proposition is correctly reported. If the educated man 
tells his roughs (if that be the right name for the most skilful, 
industrious, and effective handicraftsmen in the world), that they 
have as much of the information necessary for shaping a sound judg- 
ment on the political issues submitted to them, as an equal number of 
average Masters of Arts and Doctors of Laws, then we should say that 
the educated man, unless he has been very unlucky with his audience, 
is perfectly right. He proves that his education has not confined 
itself to books, bureaux, and an exclusive society, but has been carried 
on in the bracing air of common life. I will not add anything of my 
own on this point, because any candidate or member of Parliament 
is suspect, but I will venture to transcribe a page or so from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. Mr. Harrison’s intellectual equipment is not 
inferior to that of Sir Henry Maine himself; planted on the airy 
throne of a spiritual pontificate, he sublimely refuses to have any- 
thing to do with constituents; and at least he has long had close and 
responsible contact with the class of men of whom he is speaking, 
which cannot be quite a disqualification after all. 


‘* No worse nonsense is talked than what we are told as to the requisites for 
the elective franchise. To listen to some people, it is almost as solemn a func- 
tion as to be a trustee of the British Museum. What you want in a body of 
electors is a rough, shrewd eye for men of character, honesty, and purpose. 
Very plain men know who wish them well, and the sort of thing which will 
bring them good. Electors have not got to govern the country; they have 
only to find a set of men who will see that the Government is just and active. 

. . . All things go best by comparison, and a body of men may be as good 
voters as their neighbours without being the type of the Christian hero. 
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‘‘So far from being the least fit for political influence of all classes in the 
community, the best part of the working class forms the most fit of all others. 
If any section of the people is to be the paramount arbiter in public affairs, 
the only section competent for this duty is the superior order of workmen. 
Governing is one thing; but electors of any class cannot, or ought not, to 
govern. Electing, or the giving an indirect approval of Government, is another 
thing, and demands wholly different qualities. These are moral, not intel- 
lectual ; practical, not special gifts—gifts of a very plain and almost universal 
order. Such are, firstly, social sympathies and sense of justice; then open- 
ness and plainness of character; lastly, habits of action, and a practical know- 
ledge of social misery. These are the qualities which fit men to be the arbiters 
or ultimate source (though certainly not the instruments) of political power. 
These qualities the best working men possess in a far higher degree than any 
‘ther portion of the community ; indeed, they are almost the only part of the 
community which possesses them in any perceptible degree,” ! 

The worst of it is that, if Sir Henry Maine is right, we have no 
more to hope from other classes than from roughs and clowns. He 
can discern no blue sky in any quarter. “ In politics,” he says, “the 
most powerful of all causes is the timidity, the listlessness, and the 
superficiality of the generality of minds” (p. 73). This is carrying 
criticism of democracy into an indictment against human nature. 
What is to become of us, thus placed between the devil of mob 
ignorance and corruptions and the deep sea of genteel listlessness and 
superficiality ? After all, Sir Henry Maine is only repeating in more 
sober tones the querulous remonstrances with which we are so familiar 
on the lips of Ultramontanes and Legitimists. A less timid observer 
of contemporary events, certainly in the land that all of us know best 
and love best, would judge that, when it comes to a pinch, Liberals 
are still passably prudent, and Conservatives quite sufficiently wide- 
awake. 

Another of the passages in Sir Henry Maine’s book, that savour 
rather of the party caricaturist than of the “dispassionate student 
of polities,” is the following :— 


‘‘There is some resemblance between the period of political reform in the 
nineteenth century and the period of religious reformation in the sixteenth. 
Now as then the multitude of followers must be distinguished from the smaller 
group of leaders. Now as then there are a certain number of zealots who desire 
that truth shall prevail. . . . But behind these, now as then, there is a crowd 
which has imbibed a delight in change for its own sake, who would reform the 
Suffrage, or the House of Lords, or the Land Laws, or the Union with Ireland, 
in precisely the same spirit in which the mob believed the reformers of religion 
broke the nose of a saint in stone, made a bonfire of copes and surplices, or 
shouted for the government of the Church by presbyteries.” (P. 130.) 


We should wish to look at this remarkable picture a little more 
closely. That there exist Anabaptists in the varied hosts of the 


(1) Order and Progress, pp. 149-34, and again at p. 174. 
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English reformers is true. The feats of the Social Democrats, how- 
ever, at the recent election hardly convince us that they have very 
formidable multitudes behind them. Nor is it they who concern 
themselves with such innovations as those which Sir Henry Maine 
specifies. The Social Democrats, even of the least red shade, go a 
long way beyond and below such trifles as Suffrage or the Upper 
House. To say of the crowd who do concern themselves with reform 
of the Suffrage, or the Land Laws, or the House of Lords, or the 
Union with Ireland, that they are animated by a delight in change 
for its own sake, apart from the respectable desire to apply a practical 
remedy to a practical inconvenience, is to show a rather highflying 
disregard of easily ascertainable facts. The Crowd listen with interest 
to talk about altering the Land Laws, because they suspect the English 
land system to have something to do with the unprosperous con- 
dition of the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer; with the de- 
population of the country and the congestion in the towns; with the 
bad housing of the poor, and with various other evils which they 
suppose themselves to see staring them daily in the face. They may 
be entirely mistaken alike in their estimate of mischief and their 
hope of mitigation. But they are not moved by delight in change 
for its own sake. When the Crowd sympathises with disapproval of 
the House of Lords, it is because the legislative performances of that 
body are believed to have impeded useful reforms in the past, to be 
impeding them now, and to be likely to impede them in the future. 
This may be a sad misreading of the history of the last fifty years, and 
a painfully prejudiced anticipation of the next fifty. At any rate, it is 
in intention a solid and practical appeal to experience and results, and 
has no affinity toa restless love of change for the sake of change. No 
doubt, in the progress of the controversy, the assailants of the House 
of Lords attack the principle of birth, in spite of the good word that 
has been spoken for it in a recent memorable manifesto. But the 
principle of birth is not attacked from the d priori point of view. 
Nobody attacks the principle of birth in the case of the Sovereign. The 
whole force of the attack lies in what is taken to be the attested fact 
that the principle of a hereditary chamber supervising an elective 
chamber, has worked, is working, and will go on working, inconve- 
niently, stupidly, and dangerously. Finally, there is the question of 
the Irish Union. Is it the English or Scottish Crowd that is charged 
with a wanton desire to recast the Union? Nobody knows much 
about the matter who is not perfectly aware that the English states- 
man, whoever he may be, who undertakes the inevitable task of 
dealing with the demand for Home Rule, will have to make his case 
very plain indeed in order to make the cause popular here. Then is 
it the Irish Crowd? Sir Henry Maine, of all men, is not likely to 
believe that a sentiment which the wisest people of all parties in Ire- 
land for a hundred years have known to lie in the depths of the mind 
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of the great bulk of the Irish population, to whom we have now for 
the first time given the chance of declaring their wishes, is no more 
than a gratuitous and superficial passion for change for its own sake. 
The sentiment of Irish nationality may or may not be able to justify 
itself in the eye of prudential reason, and English statesmen may or 
may not have been wise in inviting it to explode. Those are dif- 
ferent questions. But Sir Henry Maine himself admits in another 
connection (p. 83) that “vague and shadowy as are the recommenda- 
tions of what is called a Nationality, a State founded on this principle 
has generally one real practical advantage, through its obliteration 
of small tyrannies and local oppressions.” It is not to be denied 
that it is exactly the expectation of this very practical advantage, that 
has given its new vitality to the Irish National movement which 
seems.now once more, for good or for evil, to have come to a head. 
When it is looked into, then, the case against the multitudes who 
are as senselessly eager to change institutions as other multitudes 
once were to break off the noses of saints in stone, falls to pieces at 
every point. 

Among other vices ascribed to democracy, we are told that it is 
against science, and that “even in our day vaccination is in the 
utmost danger’’ (p. 98). The instance is for various reasons not a 
happy one. It is not even precisely stated. I have never understood 
that vaccination is in much danger. Compulsory vaccination is 
perhaps in danger. But compulsion, as a matter of fact, was 
strengthened as the franchise went lower. It is a comparative 
novelty in English legislation (1853), and as a piece of effectively 
enforced administration it is more novel still (1871). Still, it 
is not endured in the United States; and only two or three 
years ago it was rejected by an overwhelming majority on an 
appeal to the popular vote in the Swiss Confederation. . Obligatory 
Vaccination may therefore one day disappear from our statute book, 
if democracy has anything to do with it. But then the obligation 
to practise a medical rite may be inexpedient, in spite of the virtues 
of the rite itself. That is not all. Sir H. Maine will admit that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is not against science, and he expresses in 
the present volume his admiration for Mr. Spencer’s work on Jan 
and the State. Mr. Spencer is the resolute opponent of compulsory 
vaccination, and a resolute denier, moreover, of the pretension that 
the evidence for the advantages of vaccination takes such account of 
the ulterior effects in the system as to amount to a scientific demon- 
stration. Therefore, if science demands compulsory vaccination, 
democracy in rejecting the demand, and even if it went farther, 
is at least kept in countenance by some of those who are of the very 
household of science. The illustration is hardly impressive enough 
for the proposition that it supports. 

Another and a far more momentous illustration occurs on another 
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page (37). A very little consideration is enough to show that it 
will by no means bear Sir Henry Maine’s construction. ‘ There is, 
in fact,” he says, “ just enough evidence to show that even now there 
is a marked antagonism between democratic opinion and scientific 
truth as applied to human societies. The central seat in all Political 
Economy was from the first occupied by the theory of Population. 
This theory . . has become the central truth of biological science. 
Yet it is evidently disliked by the multitude and those whom the 
multitude permits to lead it.”’ 





Sir Henry Maine goes on to say that it has long been intensely 
unpopular in France, and this, I confess, is a surprise tome. It has 
usually been supposed that a prudential limitation of families is 
rooted in the minds and habits of nearly, though not quite, all classes 
of the French nation. An excellent work on France, written by a 
sound English observer seven or eight years ago, chances to be lying 
before me at the moment, and here is a passage taken almost at 
random. ‘ The opinions of thoughtful men seem to tend towards the 
wish to introduce into France some of that improvidence which allows 
English people to bring large families into the world without first 
securing the means of keeping them, and which has peopled the con- 
tinent of North America and the Australian colonies with an English- 
speaking race.” (Richardson’s Corn and Cattle Pi ducing Districts 
of France, p. 47, &c.) Surely this is a well-established fact. It is 
possible that denunciations of Malthus may occasionally be found both 
in Clerical and Socialist prints, but then there are reasons for that. 
It can hardly be made much of a charge against French democracy 
that it tolerates unscientific opinion, so long as it cultivates scientific 
practice. 

As for our own country, and those whom the multitude permits 
to lead it, we cannot forget that by far the most popular and 
powerful man in face Romuli—as Sir Henry Maine insists on our 
putting it in that polite way—was tried and condemned not many 
years ago for publishing a certain pamphlet which made a limitation 
of population the very starting-point of social reform. It is not neces- 
sary to pronounce an opinion on the particular counsels of the 
pamphlet, but the motives which prompted its circulation (motives 
admitted to be respectable by the Chief Justice who tried the case), 
and the extraordinary reception of the pamphlet by the serious 
portion of the workmen of the towns, would make a careful writer 
think twice before feeling sure that popular bodies will never listen 
to the truth about population. No doubt, as Sir Henry Maine says 
in the same place, certain classes now resist schemes for relieving 
distress by emigration. But there is a pretty obvious reason for 
that. That reason is not mere aversion to face the common sense 
of the relations between population and subsistence, but a growing 
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suspicion—as to the reasonableness of which, again, I give no opinion 
—that emigration is made into an easy and slovenly substitute for a 
scientific reform in our system of holding and using land. In the 
case of Ireland, other political considerations must be added. 

In any case, it is hardly worth while to single out democratic 
opinions as responsible for anti-scientific teaching or practice in this 
all-important department, while the arch transgressor goes unnoticed. 
It is the priest, not the demagogue, who has fomented erroneous 
views on population. The workmen, without subscribing in large 
numbers to the Malthusian League, are fully alive to the importance 
of Malthusian teaching. It is not necessary, if it were worth while, 
to go for abundant indications of this beyond the proceedings of 
the Industrial Remuneration Conference held in London last year.’ 

Democracy will be against science, we admit, in one contingency : 
if it loses the battle with the Ultramontane Church. The Church, it 
has been truly said, has broken with knowledge, has taken her stand 
upon ignorance, and is striving with might and main even in countries 
where she has no chance, to use the machinery of popular Government 
to keep back education. The worst enemy of science is also the bit- 
terest enemy of democracy, c’est /e cléricalisme. The interests of science 
and the interests of democracy are one. Let us take a case. Suppose 
that popular Government in France were to succumb, a military or 
any other more popular Government would be forced to lean on the 
clericals. The clericals would gather the spoils of democratic defeat. 
Sir Henry Maine is much too well informed to think that a clerical 
triumph would be good for science, whatever else it might be good 
for. Then are not propositions about democracy being against science 
very idle and a little untrue? “ Modern polities,” 
(Pattison, Sermons, 191) “resolve themselves into the struggle between 


said a wise man 


knowledge and tradition.” Democracy is hardly on the side of 
tradition. 

We have dwelt on these secondary matters, because they show 
that the author hardly brings to the study of modern democracy the 
ripe preparation of detail which he gave to ancient law. In the 
larger field of his speculation, the value of his thought is seriously 
impaired by the absence of anything like a philosophy of society as 
a whole. Nobody who has studied Burke, or Comte, or Mill—I am 
not sure whether I would not add even De Maistre—can imagine any 
of them as setting to work on a general political speculation witnout 
reference to particular social conditions. They would have con- 
ducted the inquiry in strict relation to the stage at which a commu- 
nity happened to be, in matters lying outside of the direct scope of 
political government. So, before all other living thinkers, should 





(1) The volume containing the Report has since been published (Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.) and is well worth turning to. 
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of government, called by the same name, bearing the same super- 
ficial marks, founded and maintained on the same principles, framed 
in the same verbal forms, may yet work with infinite diversity of 
operation, according to the variety of social circumstances around 
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It is obvious that systems 








them. Yet it is here inferred that democracy in England must be 


fragile, difficult, and sundry other evil things, because out of four- 


teen Presidents of the Bolivian Republic thirteen have died assassi- 


nated or in exile. If England and Bolivia were at all akin in 


history, religion, race, industry, the fate of Bolivian Presidents would 


be more instructive to English Premiers. 


One of the propositions which Sir Henry Maine is most anxious to 


bring home to his readers is that Democracy, in the extreme form to 


which it tends, is of all kinds of government by far the most diffi- 


cult. Heeven goes so far as to say (p. 87) that, while not denying to 


Democracies some portion of the advantage which Bentham claimed for 


them, and “ putting this advantage at the highest, it is more than 


compensated by one great disadvantage,” namely, its difficulty. This 


generalisation is repeated with an emphasis that surprises us, for two 


reasons. In the first place, if the proposition could be proved to be 


true, we fail to see that it would be particularly effective in its prac- 


tical bearings. 


Everybody whose opinions are worth consideration, 


and everybody who has ever come near the machinery of democratic 


government, is only too well aware that whether it be far the most 


difficult form of government or not, it is certainly difficult enough to 


tax the powers of statesmanship to the very uttermost. Is not that 


enough? Is anything gained by pressing us further than that? 


‘‘ Better be a poor fisherman,”’ said Danton as he walked in the last 


hours of his life on the banks of the Aube, “better be a poor fisher- 


man, than meddle with the governing of men.’”’ We wonder whether 


there has been a single democratic leader either in France or Eng- 


land who has not incessantly felt the full force of Danton’s ejacula- 


tion. To-day, we wonder whether M. Clémenceau or M. De Freycinet 


in France, or Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury in our own country, 


needs a philosophic treatise to convince him how prodigiously 


difficult popular government is. There may, indeed, be simpletons 


in the political world who dream that if only the system of govern- 


5D 
ment were made still more popular, all would be plain sailing. But 


then Sir Henry Maine is not the man to write for simpletons. 


The first reason, then, for surprise at the immense stress laid by the 


author on the proposition about the difficulty of popular government, 


is that it would not be of the first order of importance if it were true. 


Our second reason is that it cannot be shown to betrue. You cannot 


measure the relative difficulty of diverse systems of government. 


Governments are things of far too great complexity for precise quan- 
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tification of this sort. Will anybody, for example, read through the 
second volume of the excellent work of M. Leroy-Beaulieu on the 
Empire of the Czars (1882), and then be prepared to maintain that 
democracy is more difficult than autocracy ? It would be interesting, 
too, to know whether the Prince on whose shoulders will one day be 
laid the burden of the German Empire, will read the dissertation on 
the unparalleled difficulties of democracy with acquiescence? When 
in the fulness of time the disappearance of Kaiser Wilhelm dissolves 
the fabric of the Triple Alliance, new light will perhaps be thrown 
on the stability of governments which are anti-democratic. 

There are many questions, of which the terms are no sooner stated 
that we at once see that a certain and definite answer to them is im- 
possible. The controversy as to the relative fragility, or the relative 
difficulty, of popular government and other forms of government, 
appears to be a controversy of this kind. We cannot decide it until 
we have weighed, measured, sifted, and tested a great mass of hetero- 
geneous facts ; and then, supposing the process to have been ever so 
skilfully and laboriously performed, no proposition could be established 
as the outcome, that would be an adequate reward for the pains of the 
operation. 

This, we venture to think, must be pronounced a grave drawback 
to the value of the author’s present speculation. He attaches an 
altogether excessive and unscientific importance to form. It would be 
unreasonable to deny to a writer on democracy as a form of govern- 
ment, the right of isolating his phenomenon. But it is much more 
unreasonable to predicate fragility, difficulty, or anything else of a 
particular form of government, without reference to other conditions 
which happen to go along with it in a given society at a given time. 
None of the properties of popular government are independent of 
surrounding circumstances, social, economic, religious, and historic. 
All the conditions are bound up together in a closely interdependent 
connection, and are not secondary to, or derivative from, the mere 
form of government. It is, if not impossible, at least highly unsafe 
to draw inferences about forms of government in universals. 

No writer seems to us to approach Machiavelli in the acuteness 
with which he pushes behind mere political names, and passes on to 
the real differences that may exist in movements and institutions that 
are covered by the same designation. Nothing in its own way can 
be more admirable, for instance, than his reflections on the differences 
between democracy at Florence and democracy in old Rome—how 
the first began in great inequality of conditions, and ended in great 
equality, while the process was reversed in the second; how at 
Rome the people and the nobles shared power and office, while at 
Florence the victors crushed and ruined their adversaries ; how at 

tome the people, by common service with the nobles, acquired some 
nN 2 
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of their virtues, while at Florence the nobles were forced down to 
seem, as well as to be, like the common people (Jsforie Fiorentine, 
bk. iii.). 

This is enly an example of the distinctions and qualifications 
which it is necessary to introduce before we can prudently affirm or 
deny anything about political institutions in general terms. Who 
would deny that both the stability and the degree of difficulty of 
popular government are closely connected in the United States with 
the abundance of accessible land? Who would deny that in Great 
Britain they are closely connected with the greater or less pros- 
perity of our commerce and manufactures? To take another kind 
of illustration from Mr. Dicey’s brilliant and instructive volume on 
the constitution. The governments of England and of France are 
both of them popular in form; but does not a fundamental difference 
in their whole spirit and working result from the existence in one 
country of the droit administratif, and the absolute predominance in 
the other of regular law, applied by the ordinary courts, and extend- 
ing equally over all classes of citizens? Distinctions and differences 
of this order go for nothing in the pages before us; yet they are 
vital to the discussion. 

The same fallacious limitation, the same exclusion of the many various 
causes that co-operate in the production of political results, is to be 
discerned in nearly every argument. The author justly calls atten- 
tion to the extraordinary good luck which has befallen us as a nation. 
He proceeds to warn us that if the desire for legislative innovation be 
allowed to grow upon us at its present pace—pace assumed to be very 
headlong indeed—the chances are that our luck will not last. We 
shall have a disaster like Sedan, or the loss of Alsace Lorraine (p. 151). 
This is a curiously narrow reading of contemporary history. Did 
Austria lose Sadowa, or was the French Empire ruined at Sedan, in 
consequence of the passion of either of those Governments for legisla- 
tive innovation; or must we not rather, in order to explain these 
striking events, look to a large array of military, geographical, finan- 
cial, diplomatic, and political considerations and conditions? If so, 
what becomes of the moral? England is, no doubt, the one great 
civilised power that has escaped an organic or structural change 
within the last five-and-twenty years. Within that period, the 
American Union, after a tremendous war, has revolutionised the 
social institutions of the South, and reconstructed the constitution. 
The French Empire has foundered, and a French Republic once 
more bears the fortunes of a great State over troubled waters. 
Germany has undergone a complete transformation; so has the 
Italian peninsula. The internal and the external relations alike of 
the Austrian Power are utterly different to-day from what they were 
twenty years ago. Spain has passed from monarchy to republic, and 
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back to monarchy again, and gone from dynasty to dynasty. But 


what share had legislative innovation in producing these great 
changes ? No share at all in any one case. What is the logic, then, 
of the warning that if we persist in our taste for legislative innova- 
tion, we shall lose our immunity from the violent changes that have 
overtaken other States—changes with which legislative innovation 
had nothing to do. 

In short, modern societies, whether autocratic or democratic, are 
passing through a great transformation, social, religious, and _poli- 
tical. The process is full of embarrassments, difficulties, and perils. 
These are the dominant marks of our era. To set them all down 
to popular government is as narrow, as confused, and as unintelli- 
gent as the imputation in a papal Encyclical of all modern ills to 
Liberalism. You cannot isolate government, and judge it apart 
from the other and deeper forces of the time. Western civilisation is 
slowly entering on a new stage. Form of government is the smallest 
part of it. It has been well said that those nations have the best 
chance of escaping a catastrophe in the obscure and uncertain march 
before us, who find a way of opening the most liberal career to the 
aspirations of the present, without too rudely breaking with all the 
traditions of the past. This is what popular government, wisely 
guided, is best able to do. 

But will wise guidance be endured? Sir Henry Maine seems to 
think that it will not. Mill thought that it would, In a singularly 
luminous passage in an essay which for some reason or another he 
never republished, Mill says— 

‘‘We are the last persons to undervalue the power of moral convictions. 
But the convictions of the mass of mankind run hand in hand with their 
interests or their class feelings. We have a strong fuith, stronger than 
either politicians or philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and 
virtue over men’s minds; but it is in that of the reason and virtue of their 
own side of the question. We expect few conversions by the mere force of 
reason from one creed to the other. Men’s intellects and hearts have a large 
share in determining what sort of Conservatives or Liberals they will be; but 
it is their position (saving individual exceptions) which makes them Conser- 
vatives or Liberals.” 


This double truth points to the good grounds that exist why 
we should think hopefully of popular government, and why we 
should be slow to believe that it has no better foundation to build 
upon than the unreal assumptions of some bad philosophers, French 
or others. 


JoHN MOor.LeEY. 

















TRY THE BAHAMAS. 


To the invalid who annually flies southward from British frosts and 
fogs, as to the tourist seeking rest and recreation under brighter 
skies, a short sketch may be interesting of a group of islands but 
little known, where eternal summer may be found, where frost, fog, 
and cold winds are unknown, where sufferers from lung affections 
may find health and strength, lovers of Nature explore new ficlds of 
research, and lovers of the beautiful revel in unsurpassed splendour 
of form and colour, of earth, and sea, and sky. 

The Bahamas are a group of islands running from the coast of 
Florida in a south-easterly direction for about four hundred miles. 
These islands and “cays” fringe the coral banks known as the Great 
and Little Bahama Banks, which together cover an area of about 
forty-three thousand square miles. They number about seven 
hundred, of which fifty are inhabited, varying in size from Harbour 
Island, with an area of one and a half square miles and a population 
of 1,970, to Magna, with five hundred and sixty square miles and a 
population of 1,083. These islands are, like the banks of which they 
form a portion, formed of the detritus of coral and shells, hardened 
into solid rock, which though almost flinty in its hardness on the 
surface, is at a depth of a few inches so soft that the excavations are 
done with hatchet and saw. Every island is clothed with tropical 
vegetation, and as ninety per cent. of the plants are flowering, the 
roadsides are bright with patches of colour. 

Little known as are the Bahamas to the generality of the British 
public, there is associated with them one fact of enduring interest. 
One of the islands was the first landfall of Columbus. Red Leiric 
may nine hundred years ago have spent twelve months with his 
storm-driven crew on Rhode Island ; or five hundred years before his 
time the eloquence of St. Brendan may have spread the principles of 
Christianity among the Mayas of Mexico; or some thousands of 
years before his time there may have been a bi-weekly electric 
service from Atlantis; but for all practical purposes the enchanted 
island was first discovered by Columbus when, on the 12th of 
October, 1492, he planted the banner of his Most Catholic Majesty 
of Spain on San Salvador, where he was received by the gentle and 
trusting inhabitants as a messenger from heaven. Within twenty 
years the inhabitants had learnt their first and last lesson in the 
blessings of European civilisation of the fifteenth century, for, labour 
failing in the neighbouring possessions, the entire population was 
swept away to torture and death in the mines of Hispaniola, and for 
a hundred years the islands became verdant deserts. 
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In 1629 an English settlement was established, which was attacked 
by the Spaniards in 1641. In 1677 the proprietor of the Carolinas 
sent a Mr. Clarke as Governor, but three years later the Spaniards 
again destroyed the settlement, carried off the Governor, and, it is 
said that, as a gentle hint to aspirants for that honour, he was roasted 
on a spit after the thoroughgoing fashion of those days of whole 
measures. That the hint was not sufficient is clear from the fact that 
ten years later we find a Mr. Cadwallader Jones filling that some- 
what risky position, and holding it against all comers with the 
assistance of the pirate Avery. 

In 1708 the islands were for the fourth time swept of their inhabi- 
tants; the French and Spaniards blowing up the fortress, burning 
the church, sacking the town, and carrying off the Governor and 
inhabitants to Havana. 

The islands were now utilised by various pirate crews who preyed 
upon the commerce of the West Indian seas, retiring from pursuit of 
war ships among the shallow waters and intricate passages of the 
archipelago. They established their head-quarters at New Provi- 
dence, about which island the vast treasure amassed by the in- 
famous Blackbeard, the most cruel and able of their leaders, is 
supposed to be concealed. 

In 1718, George I., in answer to a petition from the merchants of 
London and Bristol, commissioned Captain Woods Rogers as 
Governor, and sent him with one hundred men to restore order, with 
offers of pardon for repentant rovers, and from this date the r al 
settlement of the Bahamas may be computed. 

Once more, however, in 1782, the island of New Providence was 
attacked by five thousand Spanish troops, and the garrison of one 
hundred and seventy men forced to capitulate ; but in the following 
year the place was recovered by Colonel Deveaux, who, sailing from 
St. Augustine with sixty-five men, recruited his force in Harbour 
Island, and secured the capitulation of the Spanish garrison by a 
boldly designed and well-executed military ruse. 

Such is a brief synopsis of the history of the islands. After the 
expulsion of the pirates the settlement of the out islands proceeded 
steadily, and at the end of the century the islands of New Providence, 
and all those to the south and east, were under cultivation by slave 
labour ; cotton, pine-apples, and sugar-cane being the staple crops. 
With the abolition of slavery these extensive cultivations were 
abandoned. In the first rebound from forced labour it was found 
impossible to secure labour on any terms. Owners left their 
properties, and the freed slaves devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of small patches, from which their descendants still produce maize, 
peas, sweet potatoes, yams, and fruits of endless variety. 

Perhaps nothing could more clearly show how entirely are the 
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Bahamas out of the usual track of travellers than the fact that 
neither at Cook’s nor at Gaze’s offices could I obtain information as 
to communication with Nassau. After much trouble I found that 
the usual passenger route was from New York, and my own experience 
of the voyage was that there could be no better or more comfortable 
ships than the mail steamers that, leaving New York every alternate 
Thursday at three p.m., arrive in Nassau at six a.m. on Monday. 
Leaving New York on a bitter day in February, with the snow and 
slush ankle-deep, we found ourselves next day off Cape Hatteras 
with the keen north wind filling our sails. All around was clear, 
bright weather, but far ahead we saw a dense white fog, reaching 
from the west away to the north-east, as far as the eye could reach. 
As we approached the outline became more defined, and we beheld 
from horizon to horizon the clear-cut line of steam rise from the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream, that giant river of the ocean, so 
graphically described by Maury, and so difficult to realise unless one 
has seen it under similar conditions of sharp definition. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the grandeur of the effect. When we plunged 
into its troubled waves the sensation was that of being launched on a 
mighty cauldron of boiling water. Like magic, the keen north wind 
was killed ; the steam-pipes that warmed the cabins and saloon were 
shut off, overcoats were laid aside, and when we emerged from the 
muggy vapour we found ourselves in the full blaze of the southern 
sun. The north wind still filled our sails, but its teeth were drawn, 
and we now welcomed its cool and renovating freshness. The ocean 
had become more blue, and the shoals, or rather flocks, of flying fish 
that skimmed away to right and left, with a flight rather like that of 
electrified landrails, proclaimed that we had crossed the threshold of 
those southern seas on whose bosom so many gallant fights have 
been fought, in whose depths so many deeds of bloody horror are 
buried, and whose waters kiss the shores of the fairest portion of the 
earth’s surface. 

Nassau, the capital of the Bahamas, is situated on the island of 
New Providence, along the northern shore of which it is built. Its 
harbour is formed by a long “ cay,” called Hog Island, which stretches 
for three miles from east to west, about half a mile from the shore. 
The harbour mouth is at the western end, and vessels drawing seven- 
teen feet can enter at low water. Half a mile from the harbour 
mouth the deep blue of the sea shows that soundings are lost, and 
here, indeed, the soundings sink suddenly from fifteen to over three 
hundred fathoms. Between the edge of this great submarine valley, 
which runs to the south for a hundred miles, and the shores of New 
Providence, the waters, clear as crystal, show ever-varying gradations 
of colour. No language can describe the exquisite brilliancy of the 
tints, and no known pigments can reproduce them. 
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About four hundred yards from the harbour runs a ridge ninety 
feet high, the land sloping gently to the shore. Along this slope the 
town of Nassau is built. The wide streets are shaded by rows of the 
broad-leaved wild almond, acacia, and other flowering trees, and the 
white glare is relieved by the colours of the deep verandahs with 
which every house is surrounded, Flowers are everywhere, and 
everlasting. Over the walls are flung great sheets of creepers, laden 
with pink, or purple, or yellow masses, or the cool green flecked with 
single blossoms of the beautiful blue pea. In summer the air is 
laden with the perfume of orange-blossoms. Now the trees are 
seen bending beneath their golden burden, contrasting with the 
brilliant scarlet of the hibiscus and the poinsettia. Roses, jessa- 
mine, stephanotis, gardenia, bougainvillea, grow everywhere in wild 
profusion. The oleander, like the hibiscus, grows to the height of 
twenty feet or more, and over all waves the great circular plume of 
the cocoanut-palm, its long and slender stem swaying and bending to 
the gentlest zephyr. 

Nor is the attraction of Nassau confined to its picturesque aspect. 
It is one of the cleanest towns in the world. Built as it is on a coral 
rock, everything lends itself to cleanliness ; but it does not always 
follow that the most or the best is made of naturally good situations. 
Here the streets and roads are tended with scrupulous care, and 
swept each morning. All dead animals are taken out over the bar 
and flung into the sea. Even fowls are thus disposed of, and it is 
not unusual to find among the items of expenditure of the Board of 
Health: ‘ To the removal of one dead fowl, one shilling.” It follows 
that the place is singularly healthy. There is no endemic disease ; 
the death-rate of New Providence for 1884 was twenty-three per 
thousand. 

At 5 a.m. all the working world is astir, and the roads from east, 
west, and south, are crowded with men and women bound for the 
market, carrying trays of fruit and vegetables, or bundles of green 
fodder for the horses. Everything is carried upon the head, from a 
bundle of cut grass large as a feather bed, to a pint of ground nuts. 
The man going to the country to cut firewood carries his “ macheti,” 
or cutlass, on his head, and I have seen a girl gravely walking along 
with her hands swinging idle, and a pair of scissors poised on the 
crown of her hat. The consequence of this habit is that men and 
women possess a singularly upright carriage. The women are tall 
and peculiarly graceful, and on Sundays and holidays they dress with 
a neatness and taste entirely foreign to the descriptions that have 
been given by novelists and travellers of the riotous exuberance of 
negro holiday costume in other West Indian islands. 

Standing on the crest of the ridge, on which Government House, 
The Royal Victoria Hotel, and several large private houses, are built, 
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one can look down over the city of Nassau and the opal-tinted 
waters of the harbour to the north, while to the south range the 
populous suburbs of Grantstown and Bainstown. Each house stands 
in a separate plot, and is so imbedded in fruit trees that nothing 
appears save a forest of mangoes, pear-trees, sapodillas, oranges, 
limes, cocoa-nuts, over which peep the roofs of two or three houses, 
with the Episcopalian and Methodist churches. Beyond lies a broad 
green valley, and two miles away the eye rests upon the beginning 
of the pine forest just peeping over the blue hills, from which it runs 
south and west right across the island. The “pine barren’’ is 
traversed by several excellent roads, and a morning ride or drive 
while the delicate haze still lingers among the forest of stems, and 
the air is full of the fresh scent of the pine woods, is not easily for- 
gotten. Below are flowering shrubs all mantled with creepers. The 
beautiful “morning glory” expands its light blue bell, that will 
wither when the mid-day glare beats down upon it. The more 
hardy spornea hangs out its purple temptations. Passion-flowers 
festoon themselves over the low bushes, and mauve and pink orchids 
spring up in every direction; while above, the glancing rays of the 
rising sun make wide patches of brilliant light in the cool pine tops. 
The dew drops pearl each bud and leaf, and one feels how truly Moore 
has sung of the wild freshness of morning, that its clouds and its 
tears are worth evening’s best light! 

Even at this early hour the inhabitants of Grantstown have 
already come out to their cleared fields, or are seen returning to the 
town with bundles of firewood. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
black people are not industrious. With the first streak of dawn they 
go to their fields, where they work steadily during the day; their 
labour produces abundance for their wants, and as I see the happy 
faces of an afternoon, and look into their clean and neatly-kept 
houses, I wish that I could transplant some of our poor people from 
the congested districts of Ireland to similar comfort and content. 

The negro is very fond of endearing expressions. No black woman 
will say “ good morning,” without adding “my dear.” Sometimes 
the affectionate terms are even more pronounced, and when a couple 
of old ladies, enjoying their morning pipes, loudly exchange the 
salutation, ‘‘ Good morning, my love,” “Good morning, my darling,” 
the effect is decidedly comical. 

I said the “negro,” but however correct as a scientific definition 





of the black races of Africa, the word negro gives great offence to 
the black people in the West Indies. They look upon the term as a 
definition of a slave, and resent it accordingly. 

From October to July the sponging season is in full swing. There 
are over five thousand men and boys engaged in the fishery, each 


schooner carrying a crew of five to seven. The sponges are found 
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all over the banks, which vary in depth from two to four fathoms. 
The fishing is managed on the share system, the crew being thus 
directly interested in the success of the voyage, which lasts about six 
weeks. Arrived on the ground, the small boats, of which each 
schooner carries two or three, put off, manned each by two men, one 
of whom sculls, while the other, armed with a thirty-foot pole, bear- 
ing at the end a double hook, lies extended over the bow, and exa- 
mines the bottom through a “ sponge glass,” or bucket with a glass 
bottom. Laying this upon the surface, everything below is seen as 
clearly as if no water intervened. Even in fifteen and twenty 
fathoms the bottom can be clearly seen and examined. The sponges 
when found are hooked up by the armed pole, and as soon as the 
schooner’s deck is filled she sails away to a “ranche,” where she 
deposits her now evil-smelling load in a “crawl,” or enclosure of 
wattles in shallow water, where it remains for a fortnight, during 
which the crew are fishing for a fresh cargo. On their return all 
hands enter the crawl and beat out the now-rotted fleshy part of the 
sponge, which, when first gathered, presents the appearance of a 
round mass of dark india-rubber freely perforated. When the fleshy 
part has been thoroughly removed and the marketable skeleton washed, 
the heap is laid on shore in a secluded spot, while the lot that has 
taken its place remains in the crawl, and the schooner starts again 
for the sponge banks. At length enough has been gathered and 
cleaned to load the vessel, when the sponges are sorted by the crew 
into glove, reef, lamb’s-wool, grass, &c., and each kind separately 
strung in rings of from one to twodozen. In this way they are sold 
by auction in the sponge exchange, when the first step of the pre- 
paration for the consumer is carried out by the sponge merchants. 
The sponges are exposed to the sun to improve the colour. They are 
then clipped and all irregularities and pieces of shell or rock removed 
by the clipper, and once out of his hands they are, so far as the 
Bahama sponge merchant is concerned, ready to be pressed in bales 
and exported. But then whence comes the mass of fine white sand 
that has to be removed with so much worry and labour before we can 
use the new sponge carefully selected at shop or co-operative store ? 
Ah! there’s the rub. I always thought, with the majority of the 
British public, that as sand and sponge grew together they became 
inextricably mixed, and though I resented the division of labour that 
placed the removal on the shoulders of the consumer, I bowed to the 
inevitable. Now I know that sponges do not grow on sand, that 
when they are sent to New York, or Hamburg, or Paris—the great 
centres of the sponge trade—there is no sand in them, and that they 
are sold by weight to the consumer. 

No body of black men can do anything without music. If forty 
men are working an engine at a fire, one man stands between the 
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handles and improvises a ditty with alternate lines sung by the 
workers, and a swinging chorus at the end. It isthe same in launch- 
ing a ship or unloading, or anything requiring simultaneous effort. 
I fancy that many old English ditties now being forgotten in these 
days of steam winches would be found among the blacks of the West 
Indian Islands. They have wonderfully true ears and are very fond 
of harmony. At a little distance the effect of these choruses is really 
charming. 

As I have said before, about fifty of the islands are inhabited, and 
a cruise among them will well repay the trouble. Everywhere are 
to be found delightful nooks, any one of which at home would make 
the fortune of the district. On broad reaches of sandy beach, or in 
deeply indented bays, may be picked up those shells of rare beauty 
for which these seas are famous. All over the banks are found the 
great conches, of which there are three kinds, the broad pink-lipped 
strombus gigas, the king, and the queen. The first is used for food, 
and in it are found the pink pearls for which large prices are some- 
times paid, the larger and perfectly watered specimens selling for as 
much as £3 a grain; but I fear that the exquisite colour and lustre 
are somewhat wanting in stability. 

A winter cruise among the islands gives one many opportunities of 
sea-fishing. As a rule, the banks are level as a billiard-table, and 
free from rocks. Here there is no life to be found; but wherever a 
rock can be discerned, with its garniture of sea-plants and zoophites, 
there will be found a shoal of fish, and such fish! It would seem as 
if the brilliant hues of the equatorial bird life had here been given to 
the fishes, which are startling in the brilliancy and variety of their 
colour ; sky blue, deep blue, bright yellow, blue and black bars, car- 
dinal red, plain colours, striped, zigzag, half-and-half. There is 
scarcely a fantastic arrangement of colour that cannot be found. 
Then the fishing for them is quite a different process from that at 
home, where you fling out your bait and wait patiently for a bite. 
Here you are so far like a hawk or an eagle that you see your prey, 
and your interest is never allowed to flag. With a water-glass over 
the side, you look down on the bright array of fishes, whose every 
movement you can note. Having made up your mind which you 
wish to tempt, you play for him, and probably you will be kept 
busily employed in saving the bait from the shoal of useless little 
foragers who are always so ready to bite it off in small pieces, until 
at last but the bare hook is left. The large fish approaches the 
matter with much greater deliberation ; but when he makes up his 
mind, after sailing round once or twice, he means business. This is 
much more satisfactory sport than sitting for an hour or so, as one 
sometimes does in northern waters, without a single bite. If there 
are fish here you see them; if there are none, you go away and look 
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for another rock. The lobsters are “pegged” in the same way. 
Sometimes a single “head” or rock is fringed round the base with 
the long antennx of the lobster—really a glorified crayfish. From 
time to time one puts out his head to see how the world wags, and 
then a small peg at the end of a pole is driven into his mailed back, 
that is if you don’t miss him, which you probably will twice out of 
every three times. 

Many and fearful are the stories of sharks in these latitudes. 
Sharks there are, and many of them in the deep waters, but they are 
rarely found in the shallow waters of the bays. Here people bathe 
every day, all the year round. I have not heard a single instance of 
their being attacked. At the harbour mouth no doubt there are 
large sharks; indeed, I have harpooned them up to ten and a half 
feet long; yet close to the place any number of men and boys will 
plunge overboard with assured impunity after the silver coins flung 
over by passengers while the mail steamer is at anchor. It goes 
without saying that the people are fond of amusement. They dearly 
love a procession, and every friendly society has its annual day’s 
outing, when the members and their families, all dressed in their 
best, with flags and banners, and headed by their band, march to 
some church or chapel, where they have a special service and sermon. 
Hardly a week passes without a ball or a dance in Grantstown, where 
the strains of the See-saw or Myosotis waltzes are heard far into the 
night. Christmas is celebrated after a peculiar fashion; every boy 
who can earn or borrow a few pence spends the money in crackers, 
and for two or three days a continuous file-firing is heard. Nor is 
the sport confined entirely to the junior members of the community, for 
the explosion of crackers is de rigueur in Grantstown, and the gravest 
house-father is not above adding his quota of noise to the general din. 
The plunger in this wild revel expends a shilling in the purchase of a 
handful, and, turning an empty barrel over the lot, sits on the top 
while they go off inside, perfectly happy at the appalling noise that 
he is producing. The other great annual function is the burning of 
Guy Fawkes on the 5th of November, and as the dense crowd sweeps 
along the streets to the Water Battery, every man carrying aloft a 
blazing torch, the effect is such as the spirited manager of Drury 
Lane might envy. 

From November to April there is a constant stream of visitors 
from the United States. Some come for rest, some follow the sun, 
as Europeans fly to the Riviera and Italy. The climate is undeniably 
beneficial to persons suffering from lung complaints, and it is not 
uncommon to see walking about persons who, ten days or a fortnight 
ago, were carried ashore from the steamer. The hotel, which is 
leased from the Government by an American and conducted on the 
American system, is very well situated, and accommodates over one 
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hundred guests. There are, besides, several boarding-houses. The 
average expense is from 12s. to 20s. per day. Carriages can be had 
at any moment, and the roads leave little to be desired. I had written 
this short paper in the interest of invalids who were recently cut off 
from the health resorts of Europe by the cholera epidemic, and who 
might possibly be induced to try the effect of a perfect winter climate 
in an easily-reached British colony. But the invalid of whom I am 
thinking is always in search of health. And with the invalid is apt 
to come some healthy member of the family whom, if the tropics or 
sub-tropics are not usually the regions of sport, it may interest a 
little to know that there is excellent duck shooting and fair snipe and 
quail shooting if they wish to look for it, in the Bahamas. On the 
islands of Andros and Abaio great flocks of flamingoes are found, 
but to approach these wary birds would need the endurance and skill 
of a practised deer-stalker. 

The winter temperature varies from 65° to 75°. In summer it 
goes up to 93°. The figures given by the thermometer are, however, 
no real guide to the sensations of heat and cold; 75” with a saturated 
atmosphere and no wind is uncomfortable and enervating, while 90 
with a brisk easterly breeze is not only bearable but pleasant. 

The advantages of the Bahamas over Florida, as a health-resort, are 
the good condition of its roads and the freedom from the “ cold 
snap’ that sometimes sweeps down the Mississippi valley, blighting 
the fruit trees and sorely trying the delicate lungs of invalids. I 
can understand the shudder with which any health-seeking exile 
thinks of crossing the Atlantic, who has looked forward with dire 
uneasiness to the inevitable hour and a half from Dover to Calais. 
But I can answer from experience that in the Channel passage you 
enjoy the concentrated essence of the sickness of the long sea 
voyage. There are at present two ways of reaching Nassau. One 
from New York by the steam-ships Cienfuegos and Santiago, belonging 
to Ward and Co., of 113, Wall Street, which leave New York every 
alternate Thursday, and arrive here on Monday morning, en route 
for the Cuban towns of Santiago and Cienfuegos, the two outward- 
bound and homeward-bound steamers meeting here ; the other by the 
direct steamers Godalming and Salerno, which are owned by Scrutton 
and Co., of 9, Gracechurch Street, London, and touch here about 
every six weeks, en route for Belize. The through first-class fare by 
either route is £21, or £35 for the return trip. The journey by 
New York can be done in about eleven days. The London steamers 
take from eighteen to twenty. A third line is about to be started 
immediately from Jacksonville in Florida, from whence a steamer 
with good accommodation will come and return once each week, the 
voyage taking only a day and a half. 

Now that attention is being directed to Florida as a field for the 
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investment of capital, it may not be out of place to say a few words 
on the capabilities of the Bahamas. There is hardly a known tropical 
fruit or product that will not grow here, and most of the European 
vegetables can also be grown. The mango, banana, pine-apple, 
lemon, lime, cocoanut, grow freely. Cotton and the fibre-plants, 
of which Yucatan exports so largely, grow wild, and are capable of 
being produced to any extent. The one and only difficulty in the 
manipulation of the fibres is the want of water, which would have to 
be stored in tanks. The oranges are as fine as any grown in 
Florida, and the cultivation of any one of the staples mentioned is 
capable of being extended very largely. Grapes grow wild, and the 
imported kinds grow and bear with extraordinary luxuriance. The 
cultivation of all produce, it should be understood, is at present 
carried on by people ignorant of the first principles of agriculture. 
With capital, steadiness, and perseverance these islands offer in many 
places a profitable field for investment; but the work must be done 
by the owner, or under the direct personal supervision of the owner. 
Land can be purchased from the Crown at 5s. per acre, 2s. paid on 
application, and the remainder in six months. At any rate it may 
be worth the while of a possible settler to come and see for himself. 
The visitors’ season ends in April. At the end of May every 
stranger has departed, and in June the summer rains begin. It 
rarely rains in the day-time. At night the rain comes down as rain 
can come down about the tropics, but with the morning sun the 
clouds lift, and, the porous rock drinking the rain like a sponge, 
street and road are dry and pleasant. Then the orchids all begin to 
bloom among the bush, thrusting their long flower-stems out to the 
nearest clearing. Every tree bears its load of parasitic plants, and 
flowers peep out from unexpected forks and branches. In summer 
all nature is in flower, the forest trees competing with the smaller 
shrubs in the size and beauty of their blossoms. The wild mammea, 
with its camellia-like blooms terminating every branch, is a sight to 
make a florist shout for joy, and the night-blooming cereus, with its 
elorious flowers, each three feet in circumference, is worth a pilgrimage 


to look upon. 


Henry A. BLake. 
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CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


WHILE statesmen are busying themselves about Egypt, and reform, 
and the federation of the Empire, and social questions are confound- 
ing more and more the wisdom of the wise, and conspiracies here and 
martial law there point to the uprising of races after a long sleep, 
and to changes in the institutions of mankind, there is one question 
advancing with steady pace towards solution which throws all others 
into the shade, and makes them as petty as they are ephemeral. 
What, namely, is to be the future of the Christian religion? Is it 
to survive and govern the new world which we can discern as it rises 
swiftly and portentously out of the old? Or is it even now perish- 
ing, and are we spectators at the fifth act of a tragedy that has lasted 
eighteen hundred years ? 

That some exceedingly great change is coming over the spirit of 
mankind no one can doubt who has considered by what signs former 
revolutions in religion have been attended. The matter, indeed, is so 
clear, that men of every Church are beginning to ask themselves, not 
whether a change is coming, but how they are to meet it. What 
must be surrendered? Can aught be saved? Anxious questionings like 
these have furnished the theme of more than one remarkable volume 
and of essays beyond reckoning during the last few years. Whether 
the book was entitled Natural or Supernatural Religion, or Creeds of the 
Day, or Ancient Religion and Modern Thought —whether it was as fresh 
as the latest utterances of Principal Tulloch, or was a republication 
of Stanley’s Broad Church Essays—the inquiry dealt with in every 
page has been this: Can we hope that the Christian faith will live, 
or will it linger for a while, and then, with or without a dying 
struggle, disappear? The strife which for three centuries arrayed 
the Churches against one another has to some degree been hushed, 
but not by the restoration of unity or a general confession of sins; 
it has died away in the presence of a common enemy. As the new 
spirit has made its influence felt, believers have been shamed or terri- 
fied into acknowledging that, how much soever they differ on points 
of ritual or dogma, in one thing they never meant to be at variance, 
devotion to the person and the principles of their King. The enemy 
will ask whether so tardy an admission does not come too late; and 
in any case we may inquire whether attachment to the Master does 
not imply the union of all His disciples in one and the same living 
society which, turn the New Testament how we may, it is certain He 
founded. If His religion is to survive it must hold to that historical 
basis, apart from which it would have melted like a cloud, or left 
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only a reminiscence in books. If it is not to survive, the path 
whereon it will move with easy steps towards the grave is that 
Liberal Protestantism thanks to which the characteristics of the 
ancient creed are being obliterated, and its fusion with an entirely 
new one made complete. In spite of German criticism, the home of 
the old creed is in the Churches; not in the schools of historical dis- 
section, but in history ; in history made concrete and palpable, and a 
thing for every day. Butif in history, then in the societies that have 
come down from Apostolic times, and above all in the great Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which spreads over the world, and is 
called Roman at the centre and Catholic all round the circumference. 
This is the Kingdom of the Spirit among men; it is the one enduring 
fact of history. Should it fall, the Christian religion cannot, as a 
religion, live after it; and until it does fall the battle is not to un- 
belief. I doubt whether English writers have sufficiently considered 
this aspect of the problem. They seem to hold that the Roman ques- 
tion was settled three hundred years ago, and that only the Reformed 
comimunions have so much as a chance of surviving present difficul- 
ties. If this be their view, I venture to think them mistaken; nor 
should I agree with them as to the Reformed Churches even if I 
allowed, as of course no Catholic can allow, that Rome had been 
weighed and found wanting in the sixteenth century. It would still 
appear to me that you cannot divorce an historical system from the 
Churches that have propagated it; and that the Liberal Protestant- 
ism of the day is a makeshift, a mere attempt at compromise, which 
neither can nor ought to succeed. 

This is a conclusion recommended with his usual suavity in 
M. Renan’s Conférences d’ Angleterre, and under another form in that 
suggestive volume, the Souvenirs de Jeunesse. But M. Renan 
does not carry weight enough in the learned world to be taken 
quite seriously ; and I shall endeavour to win a hearing for my case 
by turning back to a publication which, though now eleven years 
old, has never gained that attention in England which the name of 
its author and his striking treatment of the subject should command. 

In 1873, the well-known Prophet of the Unconscious, Eduard von 
Hartmann, offered his contemporaries what I may call a bird’s-eye 
view of their religious prospects. His /rochure announced its doc- 
trine on the title-page in one of those exquisite compound words that 
hold an entire system, and seem, in our less courageous dialect, 
incapable of translation. However, I shall make bold to render Die 
Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums by a paraphrase at least as ener- 
getic as the original. I will call it The Suicide of Christianity." A 
notable heading, to which the text corresponds. Von Hartmann 

(1) Die Selbstzersetzuny des Christenthums und die Religion der Zukunft. Berlin, 1873-4. 
Von Hartmann returned to the subject ina second pamphlet, The Crisis of Theology in 
the Christian Churches, in 1880. 
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has never written for the moment; still the line of thought on which 
he goes out is a development of the latest tendencies in philo- 
sophy as in religion; he embodies the spirit of the time as none 
other has attempted. His recapitulation of the facts is clear and 
full; and whilst he is critical, as the subject requires, he is also 
constructive. Hence I rate his volume above Strauss’s Old and 
New Faith, which was intended as a summary of critical results, 
and was everywhere marred by a tone of literary affectation and 
a certain jauntiness bordering on flippancy. Again, when I com- 
pare Von Hartmann with anti-Christians of gentler speech—with 
M. Renan, for example, or our own Mr. Matthew Arnold—I cannot 
but think that the Prussian frankness, not to say unmanner- 
liness, of the metaphysician is refreshing and a gain. Ife is not 
civil, I grant, but neither is he vague. He laughs with a touch 
of barbarian delight at M. Renan’s Phrasenbrei, or “ unbelief 
served in a decoction of religious sentiment.” I think he does well. 
M. Renan’s style may have a charming softness, reminding one 
a little too much of the corregiosity of Corregio; but he is none 
the less a poisoner for having dissolved his acqua tofana in the 
costliest of wines. And Mr. Arnold, again, dislikes philosophy with 
its great rough formule ; but were Von Hartmann to make acquaint- 
ance with our old friend Literature and Dogma ; or, God and the Bible, 
even in their half-crown editions, I fear he might be heard mutter- 
ing something as to “being so pestered with a popinjay,”’ even as 
Mr. Arnold’s orthodox critics have done. I am not saying a word 
against culture, which can take very good care of itself. But science 
is perpetually recurring to mathematics, and in religion we must 
have metaphysical statements or we shall wander all abroad. Von 
Hartmann is at home in this element, he “ welters in it with Teutonic 
ease,” and whether he affirms or denies a doctrine, can tell you what 
he means in abstract and quite intelligible form. At the same time 
he holds by that mysticism which is the heart of religion, and the 
absence of which from Arnold, Strauss, and Renan has led the world 
to suspect that these eminent /ittérateuwrs were only trifling with a 
subject that did not deeply interest them. 

But he is painful reading. The Zeit Geist, of which he is an 
incarnation, thunders in the index and in every page that the old faith 
is no more. As what it professes to be, the absolute religion, the 
eospel of eternal truth, its vitality, he says, has long been exhausted. 
The presence we behold is a ruined organism slowly dying down, 
. dissolving mass of truth and falsehood which will taint the air some 
little while and then be absorbed into a fresh religion. And 
how much does not Von Hartmann include in his dead Christianity ? 
Not the Church alone is vanishing with all her dogmas; nor 
the Bible and the sects that worship it; nor even the authority 
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and majestic greatness of Jesus of Nazareth; but free will, and 
the morality it sustained, and Theism, the fundamental belief in 
“a self-conscious, monotheistic, personal God.’’ These, he affirms, 


were the elements of our religion, and they are fast becoming 
“portions and parcels of the dreadful past.” Other of its doc- 
trines may reappear, says Von Hartmann, in the Ideal Synthesis 
that is yet to be; but not the doctrines that have issued from Theism, 
not the distinction it implies between God and the Universe. 
“The natural basis of our religion,” “that substratum of belief 
common to all the Churches,” as Mr. Arnold terms it, must now be 
accounted an element of false imagination common to them all. 
According to our new teachers it is a subtle idolatry, a poetical 
or a degraded Aberglaube. And since it is now to be abandoned, 
the first step in constructing a new religion is—Atheism. Von Hart- 
mann does not say, neither does he mean, that Atheism is the last 
step as well as the first; but to his mind science, culture, and his- 
torical criticism have made it impossible for a clear head to believe 
in the God of the New Testament, which, if we grant, the Christian 
Ideal or Weltanschauung must needs pass away. Theism was the key- 
stone of that mighty arch ; strike it out, and the dogmas of Redemp- 
tion, Grace, and Incarnation lose their meaning. They may be 
applied in altogether novel combinations, but what the faithful 
believe will have become incredible. Theology, adds Von Hart- 
mann, will offer the same kind of attraction that clings about 
Hellenic mythologies, as coming down from ages unlike our own 
and representing a stage through which mankind has been uncon- 
sciously led to the Ideal. 

For, he goes on, the revolution of things is subject to law and has 
no break in its continuity, though from time to time a crisis will 
arrive. It is not Providence that in this blind scheme controls events 
to ever-widening issues, but the Unconscious,—a sort of Divine 
Instinct. This power has for hundreds of years been engaged in 
preparing the religion of the future. Various have been the stages 
and the means of change. But the new can spring up only from 
within the old. What then were the opposites to be reconciled ? 
There was, on the one hand, historical Christianity ; on the other, 
Pantheism. Our philosopher, with fierce logic, asserts that the 
Christian idea was one thing in the mind of its founder, another 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, anda third in the Gospel according 
to St. John. But as an historical living system he holds that it 
must be sought in the Church of Rome. It is, he declares, identical 
with the Papal theocracy, with that “ Ultramontanism ” (I borrow 
his word) which the Popes have proclaimed from Gregory VII. to 
Pius IX. He admits that it has controlled European civilisation. 
Except this, in Von Hartmann’s view, there is no Christianity ; 
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if you desire to see the thing as it lived and moved, you must turn 
to Rome and the Middle Ages. No Jesuit, no Monsignore of the 
Rota, no Cardinal Inquisitor could be more explicit on this head than 


the great German pessimist ; and he remarks with saturnine good 
humour that Catholics should feel themselves much in his debt for 
telling the truth about them. He does not love Rome ; but it seems 
to me that on this point he has caught the right perspective in 
history. I will suffer him to argue that the ancient religion is dead 
if he will grant me that when it was living its habitat was the 
Roman communion and its outward form a theocracy culminating in 
the Holy See. 

But, he says, it was to come to an end, nor yet suddenly. A dis- 
solving principle must therefore be introduced into the medieval 
system. That principle was Protestantism. Von Hartmann, with a 
perspicacity that does him credit, has long been aware of the inward 
meaning of the Reformation. Upon this point he is clear, candid, 
and irresistible. As we study the task set before itself by the 
Unconscious, and its large discernment in the methods of assailing the 
ancient faith, we find ourselves yielding more and more to “the 
instinct of personification,” and, parodying Agrippa, are tempted 
to ery out, “ Ina little while, O Unconscious, thou wilt almost persuade 
me to call thee Satan.” It is well known that Von Hartmann’s 
impersonal deity has many personal, not to say malignant, qualities 
which fit him for the high office of guiding things to their ruim—and 
he, or it, proposed to ruin the Gospel by means of Protestantism. 

This is so important, and it seems to me so true and so necessary 
for these times, that I should be glad to enlarge on Von Hartmann’s 
powerful arguments had I room enough. But it must be under- 
g, and so am I, of a principle, not of the 
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stood that he is speakin 
persons who find themselves by the accident of birth or race strangers 
to Rome. Evidently there are Protestants who do not share in the 
tendencies of Protestantism, men and women whose moral and intel- 
lectual traits stamp them as Catholics out of their element and cap- 
tives in a strange land. I am not now registering statistics or 
judging any man’s conscience, but quoting what seem to me valu- 
able criticisms upon that movement which has brought Christendom 
into close neighbourhood with Atheism, Pantheism, and Unbelief. 
The dogmatic system before Luther was the outcome of principles 
which may be traced back century by century till we come within 
sight of the Gospels, and this not by the obscure winding ways of 
literature, but along the high road of historic institutions and to the 
accompaniment of marching nations. From the end of the second 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century there can be no doubt 
as to the contents and ethos of that system. It is otherwise now. 
When a man tells you he is a Christian, he tells you nothing. is 
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Christianity and your unbelief may differ hardly by a single hair. 
But unless he is a Catholic his notion of God, the Bible, and religion 
at large may be such as would appal the saints, the fathers, the 
believing multitude of those many ages that preceded the Reforma- 
tion. Such is the fact, and we cannot alter it by refusing to look 
it in the face. ‘ Are we Christians?’”’ was the challenge flung out 
to Liberal Protestants—to the Stanleys, the Jowetts, the Arnolds of 
Berlin—by Friedrich Strauss in his disquieting Confessions. Very 
much to the point they felt it. But they resented his unceremonious 
treatment, and were secandalised at his publishing their secret on 
the housetops. The fulness of time had not arrived, and it seemed 
a breach of decorum to put off the name of Christian till the thing 
had been decently buried. Yet to this name in a sense admitted by 
theologians, or metaphysicians, or saints, what title have such men ? 
They profess Theism, but unbelieving science must determine how 
much or how little they shall mean by it. Nay, as I have had 
occasion to point out elsewhere, when driven to: extremities they 
confess that Theism in their eyes is nothing but ‘“ symbolising,” 
“subjective personification,” and poetry. They do not believe in the 
religious language they employ, for that would be the great sin of 
“ anthropomorphism.” It is best they think to use the syinbols they 
find and reserve their meaning. ‘So it has come to pass that not a 
few even of the Anglican clergy administer the sacrament and baptize 
in the name of One whom they esteem only the greatest of the 
prophets, and inspired as Shakespeare or Mozart was inspired. But 
the language of their sacred rites points to a time when such doctrines 
were held abominable ; the words they utter speak against the con- 
victions they cherish. What is the difference between a Liberal 
Protestant and an unbeliever? None, in the matter of what they 
deny. Yet the Liberal Protestant had Christian forefathers and 
calls himself their son. How comes it that he does not believe as 
they believed ? 

When Northern Europe fell away from Rome many ancient 
doctrines were retained ; but the spirit that created them, the prin- 
ciples of which they furnished an application, were renounced in 
favour of private judgment. Now private judgment is fatal to the 
notion of a society like the Catholic Church, with its objective and 
infallible creed. Every one would grant that “free thought” is 
incompatible with dogmatic belief. But what is called free thought 
in the nineteenth century was called private judgment in the six- 
teenth. That is the whole difference. Protestantism has kept look- 
ing one way and rowing another. It has moved from point to point 
with the old creeds on its lips, but new thoughts, of which even 
now it does not apprehend the full compass, in its heart. Beginning 
with the theology of Luther and Calvin, it has little by little denied 
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every single article they taught except their denial of authority and 
history. It has dropped Melancthon and his dogmatic symbols 
it has disowned the Carolinian divines and the elders of the Kirk. 
Its borders have been gradually enlarged so as to include the 
Socinian and his species. And Socinians have become Unitarians, 
and Unitarians have become Liberal Protestants, and Liberal Pro- 
testants have subordinated what was left of ancient teaching to the 
supposed first prince ipl s, which are so often the unwarrantable assump- 
tions, of modern science. Now comes Von Hartmann to assure us 
that a Liberal Protestant is nothing but an unbeliever minis his 
frankness. Upon these men, the latest seed of the Reformation, he 
is exceedingly severe. He declares that they are not only illogical, 
as must be granted, but irreligious too. That is a hard saying. 
Had he known the late Dean of Westminster or Mr. F. D. Mauric 
he would perhaps have tempered his harsh discourse. But he is 
dwelling on the fact that a Liberal Protestant gives to the creed 
an esoteric or private meaning, and neither does nor can expound 
its articles as they were intended. He may be penetrated with religious 
sentiment, but it cannot be Christian, for it is not rooted in the faith. 


A modern “ enlightened ”’ Protestant takes his views from the world 


of science around him; he cannot tell what a text of Scripture 
means or a doctrine of the Church implies until he has inquired, not 
of St. Augustine and the Council of Nicwa, but of Mr. Spencer and 
the last transactions of the Royal Society. He may be right o1 
wrong in doing so; I am not looking at the matter with a view to 
blaming him in any way. All I say is that he should grasp the 
situation and not fancy that he can claim the privileges of free 
thought and remain in decd and in truth a Christian whom any 
Church in the past would have acknowledged. The principle of faith 
is submission toa divinely taught creed; the principle of modern 
ll 
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science 1s sdinen of all experimentally proved facts. Evidently 


revealed religion cannot propose her ne Pt as subjects for experi- 
ment, and the task of reason must be limited to satisfying itself, not 
that her doctrines are true, but that her credentials are well war- 
ranted. This is the conception of apologetics which prevailed within 
the memory of living men. But except in the Roman Church it has 
vielded almost everywhere to another, that, namely, by which reason 
chooses among the doctrines, whether of the Bible or the Church, 
any that may seem to have a moral significance or to be unassailable 
by criticism. These it gathers up, stamps them with its seal, and 
affirms that they contain the essence of New Testament teaching. 
After such a fashion it is possible to compare all religions and extract 
the good in them; and the Gospel itself may have its place in Mr. 
Max Miiller’s Comparative Mythology (or whatever be the name), under 
the heading of “ Semitic-Alexandrian variety of Monotheism.” This 
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is a long way, as Von Hartmann observes, from the ‘“ Universal 
Religion ” and the “ Eternal Gospel.’ 

Such is the nature of the Protestant principle, which has so nearly 
done its work, even in England, that one feels a strangeness in 
speaking of it under the old name. It has developed into Modernism ; 
and the mask of faith which it wore, as the alchemist wore a mask of 
crystal to protect him in his fiery occupation, is now being laid aside. 
Church and Bible and God have received a new meaning ; the trans- 
mutation is effected, and our alchemist glories in the miracle of gold 
extracted from a baser metal. But let us record the fact. Here is 
Von Hartmann, a philosopher, speaking with the authority of science, 
metaphysics, and history, who agrees in these two things with Roman 
Catholics: first, thet theirs alone is the true historical system, and, 
second, that the Reformation was antichristian in its nature, as 
all the world now sees it to be antichristian in its results. If the 
Christian faith be true, Rome was its champion; if the Reformers 
were right, the Christian faith is not true. Not from any Catholic 
source have I drawn this proposition ; it is an unbeliever who lays 
down that when Europe ceased to be Catholic it renounced Christianity. 
The Reformers held that the Pope was Antichrist. How would they 
be astonished on learning that three centuries and more after their 
day, the Pope is recognised by their descendants as the one historical 
representative not of Antichrist but of Christ, and themselves judged 
to be the beginning of that “ great apostasy ”’ spoken of by St. Paul. 
How utterly confounded would they be on hearing that Lutheran 
theologies of justification and Calvinist demonologies of pre- 
destination raise no echo in their native lands; that if mentioned 
at all they are resolyed into untimely prophecies of Mr. Mill’s 
necessarianism! The logic of facts is great and opinionum commenta 
delet dies. Nothing, we are told, had lasting worth in the deeds 
of the Reformation except that spirit of free inquiry which it in- 
tensified but did not arouse. It was an episode, says Mr. Arnold, in 
the wider movement of the Renaissance. It could analyse and 
destroy, says Von Hartmann, but it never built up. Its day was over 
when science had grown strong enough to walk alone. The con- 
quering power in every Protestant movement has been liberty. Thus 
it was when the High Church party had explained, or explained away, 
the Thirty-nine Articles after their manner; for straightway the 
Broad Church party interpreted them after theirs, and the Articles 
became a dead letter. The result was not acquiescence in a definite 
religious conception, but an agreement to let each school think as it 
pleased. So has it been wherever conflicts have arisen (and where 
have they not arisen?) within the pale of the Reformation. No 
argument appears more conclusive to the mind of the century than 
that which arises from the steady tendency in one direction whereby 
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an idea manifests what is contained in it. But when we review 
Protestant opinion we must allow that, in the succession of contro- 
versies by which it has been carried on, dogmatism has ever given 
way before liberalism, revelation before rationalism, and authority 
before private judgment. The inference is plain; as for the facts I 
doubt that any man will dispute them who has considered the matter. 
It is not the High Lutheran or the Ritualist that stands in the 
advanced posts of Protestantism, or that pretends to be carrying the 
movement forward. The leading men are those that believe less 
and less; the successful apologist of the hour is he that can skilfully 
retreat from an old position under cover of defending it. Belief in 
the divinity of Christ is fast changing to a tender hope that criticism, 
however adverse, may not succeed in disproving it. And if there is 
undeniably some looking back to the past, some desire to restore what 
was beautiful in it, that reaction, when it does not make towards 
Rome, may be ascribed to sentiment, religious or national, rather than 
to a clear apprehension of the facts of history. It is unbelief, not 
conservative Protestantism, that we behold hardening into firm 
theories and explicit enunciations of which the keynote is “ fact 
before feeling, and the truth at any price.”” Dogmatic Protestants, 
of whom I wish to speak with all courtesy, have now before them the 
alternatives which his enemy offered to the hesitating ruler of France, 
se soumettre ou se démettre. It is impossible, humanly speaking, that 
they should remain where they are. If what they value most is the 
revelation of Christianity, they will be compelled, perhaps in no long 
time, to seek it where alone it exists inviolate, consistent in all its 
parts, and a living power. Such it is within the precincts of the 
Roman Church; who will say that it is such in the distracted 
Churches of the Reformation? But if, in spite of his apparent 
devotion to the creed, a man is enamoured of his own opinion, and 
resolved not to accept anything but what his private judgment will 
ratify, then sooner or later he too will find his place among those who, 
ceasing to be Christian, are still Protestant. It is free thought that 
has made the Gospels a legend and the subject of them a myth. And 
this it is that, having lost rudder and compass, is sailing now in quest 
of an ideal more certain than Christ, and a religion more scientific 
than Theism, not in haleyon waters, but, as the Laureate bade us 
consider some years ago— 


‘In seas of death and sunless gulfs of doubt.” 


If Protestantism be, as surely it never more can pretend to be, the 
true Christian synthesis, then I acknowledge that the end has come, 
and Von Hartmann’s horrible title is an epitaph. Then, indeed, 
Christianity has committed suicide. 

But the Roman Church remains. Three times in as many centu- 
ries it has been assailed with the whole power of that invisible enemy 
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whom our metaphysician euphemistically names the Unconscious. 
It has witnessed and it has survived the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Revolution, and if in the eyes of all men Christianity 
is thereby identified with the Roman Church, I do not believe that 
Catholics will complain of the price of this great demonstration. 
Whatever the inward power is that bears up the Papacy, it has been 
strong enough to resist free thought and to maintain a creed intact 
which, combining history with doctrine, is not a theory for students, 
but the chant of many millions in all the lands. Late years have 
shown more and more that Christ is the whole strength of Christianity ; 
that the revelation of His life and person and no other revelation 
whatever, neither argument nor experience, will smite down unbelief 
as with a light from heaven. If the Churches have a sign of life 
in them, it is their devotion to the Master. Neither long tradition, 
nor political supremacy, nor ritual, nor discipline can give them 
earnest of victory if they cease to preach Him. But it is impossible 
that men should go on preaching Him when they no longer hold 
Him to be what the creeds testify. ‘‘ Personality,’’ remarks Emerson 
in a destructive aphorism, “ must vanish before the majesty of the 
Ideal.’’ Now it was the teaching of the Churches that one personality 
revealed in human shape never could so vanish, for it was the Ideal. 
When that ceases to be an article of belief, men who have renounced 
saint-worship will not care to worship even the greatest of saints. 
The Master’s subduing influence will wax or wane as belief in his 
incommunicable dignity is strengthened or decays. But whilst it is 
manifestly decaying in the separated Churches, it is a steady light in 
that world-wide society which has built up every one of his deeds 
and words into a sacred institution. A recent writer has complained 
that Christ is not preached in the Roman Church. What then are 
the year-long ritual, the daily mass, the sacraments, the confraterni- 
ties, the religious orders, if not a most effective preaching of Him in 
a way which neither learned nor unlearned can fail to understand ? 
But here again the proof is at hand; for when of late years the 
effort has been made to preach the life of Christ in England, men 
have drawn nigh to Rome, copying her services, striving to emulate 
her brotherhoods and sisterhoods of the love of God, substituting 
for the letter of the Bible an intelligent teaching of what it con- 
tains, and, in short, not idly discussing the legalities of the atone- 
ment, but discovering the meaning of the work of Christ by endea- 
vouring to live and act in his spirit. Nothing can be pleasanter than 
to acknowledge this. I will only remark that, as it is the dogmatic 
firmness of Rome which makes her daily service of Christ possible, 
so that service cannot long be kept up in the English or other 
Churches without leading sincere people toa unity of the heart which 
must have its consequences. Meanwhile there can be no mistaking 
which is the well-head, and whence the streams are derived from it. 
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Rome has not changed; but the Protestant Churches are going 
their way, and free thought is creating a religion of its own. What 
will happen when these things become the axioms of European reason- 
ing? Suppose it generally received, as Von Hartmann argues, that 
Theism, Christianity, and the Roman Church are one. The question 
is not whether these component elements of the old religion are in 
themselves true or false. Theism may be unscientific, Christianity 
a delusion, and Rome a tyranny. I am only considering what may 
be expected when, as the signs appear to indicate, that formidable 
sorites is taken to be a piece of sound logic, “ If Theist, then Chris- 
tian, if Christian, why not Catholic?” Imagine that Protestantism, 
the great compromise, has struck its tent in the night and gone no 
man knows whither. Can there be the shadow of a doubt that in 
course of time the tendencies which are now striving against one 
another will drive men on such different ways as to make the com- 
munion, now tolerated, of believer with unbeliever in the same 
Church impossible? <A remarshalling of the ranks must come with 
disestablishment in England, with the advent of Socialism to power 
in Germany. What will the consequence be ? 

Mr. Froude, who is not used to looking at things with other men’s 
eyes, has more than once spoken apprehensively of the possible return 
of the Middle Ages, by which he means the restoration in politics 
and social life of the creed upheld by the Holy See. The snake is 
scotched, not killed, in his opinion, for men are timid and ignorant. 
It is surely plain that, from whatever cause, the multitude are 
not yet willing to embrace a system which knows nothing of 
God or a future state. Von Hartmann asserts again and again 
that mankind at large needs something more than philosophy, and 
that religion alone will content them. Now religion is before all 
things dogmatic and deals with objects; its purpose is not to 
“touch morality with emotion,” but to disclose the truth about our 
own personal being, and the unseen cause from whom we come. 
It isa lifting of the veil of Eternity. If we could allow, in the 
words of the famous inscription at Sais, that no one has lifted that 
veil, religion would then be as dead as astrology. But whilst we be- 
lieve that there may be a way into the unseen, so long will religion, 
claiming to embody a revelation, take hold of the hearts of men. 
Mr. Arnold looks upon the metaphysical basis of Christianity as its 
weakest part. He would get rid of its Theism, its divine inter- 
positions, its prophecies and apocalypses. But he is mistaken. 
Christianity without metaphysics would be a sentiment without an 
object. Its bold and decided Theism, its affirmation that it knows 
the mind of the Father through the Son, its conviction that whatso- 
ever it binds on earth will be bound in heaven, these are precisely 
the explanation of its mighty power in a world where scepticism and 
an eternal balancing of probabilities do but lead to destruction. 
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Faith is a conviction about objects, not the record of our experiments ; 


and there can be no religion where there is no faith. In so far 
then as men and women believe in God, or desire to believe in Him, 
they will shrink from what is sceptical in Protestantism. The 
Church’s teaching about God, instead of appearing to them its weakest 
part, will be its strongest, and the first article of the Creed will 
justify the whole. In Europe there is still perhaps a majority to 
whom, whether because they are not conversant with “the best 
that has been said and thought,” or by reason of an incurably feeble 
intellect, or indeed on grounds of conscience stronger than they know, 
any view but Theism seems incredible and wicked. We have an 
“instinct of personification ”? which will no more submit to be extin- 
guished than the instinct of science or of abstraction. Let it once 
be understood that the Liberal tendency is towards the denial of God, 
and how few sincerely religious minds will yield to it? But except 
for that Liberal tendency the Reformed Churches could never have 
held out against the immemorial claims of Rome. Their whole 
Christianity, so far as it dealt with objects and taught the way of 
life, was derived from the Innocents and the Gregories, who bestowed 
on them both Bible and sacraments. The Liberal tendency is now 
working its way out of the sanctuary, or rather, is openly pulling 
it down. And Christians and Theists are turning an anxious gaze 
towards the only Church wherein dogmatism shows no signs of being 
weakened, 

Circumstances, then, have developed the inward strength and logical 
consistency of the Roman faith in a manner which has impressed 
unbelievers even more than it has Catholics themselves. The forces 
of Christianity are little by little drawn towards Rome by a process 
of concentration not unlike that which, as scientific men believe, 
ge the planets upon the sun and will at last unite them 


is urging 
with it as at the beginning. To identify the Catholic Church 
with Theism is to establish her on the deepest foundation of feel- 
ing as of reason; it is to assert, for all but a minority of civilised 
men, that her teaching is in accordance with ‘ whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are amiable, whatsoever things are of good 
report ;” it is to appal the boldest with a prophecy of what they 
must expect in disowning her and plunging themselves into a dark- 
ness where they have but their own poor genius and resources from 
which to draw forth a second “ Let there be light.’’ Christianity, says 
Von Hartmann, is but the development of Theism in history ; and 
in the Catholic Church the Christian idea is incarnate. The living 
God of Theism has become flesh and blood, has established an ideal 
society, made himself outwardly its visible pattern, inwardly its 
sustaining grace, and continues His presence therein from age to age. 
It is not pretended that men can be rescued and saved against their 
will ; but such help is offered to Catholics, such an atmosphere of the 
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supernatural created round about them, that unbelievers to whom the 
cause seems illusory cannot deny that the effects are most real and 
beneficent. Granting therefore that Christianity will stand or fall 
with the Roman Church, thus reinforced and known to be the 
stronghold of Theism, why should it not stand ? 

“ Because,” we are told, “it has no power over the progressive 
elements of society. These, indeed, have just been denounced as 
Protestant, Liberal, unbelieving. Therefore the only power which 
Catholicism is ever likely to wield will be the power of reaction, and 
this no one expects to last long.” Catholics are “ reactionary,” that 
is the fatal objection. But, after reading Von Hartmann, it does not 
seem so fatal. Is Theism reactionary’ In what sense are we to 
understand this party war-ery ? Let us know the good things which 
belief in God takes away and unbelief has hitherto gained for the 
world. It is clear enough that, when men believed, they were 
happy; there has been ample confession of late that with increas- 
ing doubt a sense of strange uneasiness is creeping over those to 
whom life and fortune have given of their best. Whatever the new 
philosophies have brought, they have not brought happiness. Why, 
if they agree so well with the nature of things, do they not bear 
testimony to the agreement by creating in human hearts the feeling 
of it? Truth and happiness should not stand at odds; if men are 
miserable the reason is that they have somehow “jarred against 
nature’s chime,” and “ broke the fair music that all creatures made,” 
taking the fancies of the book-learned for a greater revelation than 
Christ’s. His religion will never cast out the good in sincerely 
human achievements or desires. But if anything cannot endure 
his blessing, it must be evil. There is much to change for the 
better in German thought, in the confused and ill-governed indus- 
tries of England, and in the vague ideals of republican France. But 
the change must begin from within; and what sincere Christians 
have at heart is repentance, not reaction. We shall not go back to 
medieval forms of government or medieval ignorance of science and 
literature. The question is of another complexion, whether we will 
go forward trusting in a God whom we can know and adore. If we 
are resolved not to be Christians, we shall hardly continue Theists 
when all is said and done. The alternative will be either Atheism 
or Pantheism. It is not enough, as Carlyle thought, to keep silence 
and do our duty in life; silence dwelling in the heart is only 
another name for Atheism. Religious men must havea religion. What 
shall it be? The “naked brutishness’’ of La Mettries, content 
to experiment on the secrets of life and death with a dissecting 
knife, or to measure the deeps of the universe moral and spiritual 
with Lagrange’s calculus? Or shall it be the Pantheism wherein 
evil is always taken for good and sometimes for the chief good ? 
Christianity was at least moral; it held by a standard of right and 
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did not “amalgamate heaven and hell,” or contrast them artistically 
and to heighten the effect in the painting. Now hear the conclusion 
of a modern disciple of Spinoza, an adept in the new religion. 
“Rien,” says this elegant teacher, “rien ne doit régner ici-bas a 
l’exclusion de son contraire; aucune force ne doit pouvoir supprimer 
lesautres. L’harmonie de ’humanité résulte de la libre émission des 
notes les plus discordantes . . . Lucréce et Ste. Therése, Aristophane 
et Socrate, Voltaire et Francois d’Assise, Raphael et Vincent de 
Paul, ont également raison d’étre; et ’humanité serait moindre si un 
seul des éléments qui la composent, lui manquait.’”? 

This reads like the most superior modern doctrine ; it is redolent 
of sweetness and light. But why did not M. Renan complete the 
harmonies of humanity by adding to his comparatively innocuous 
Voltaire the Bonapartes, Borgias, and Judases, who are likewise pro- 
ducts of what he calls Nature ? It is significant that he has since 
taken occasion to affirm that Nature does not care for the virtue 
which, more than any other, makes human society possible. Nature, 
in his opinion, allows men to indulge their senses as they list. The 
old paralogism, “It is natural, therefore it is right,” seems to M. 
Renan a beautiful saying, worthy to be enshrined in such a prayer to 
the Goddess of Wisdom as he breathed forth on the Acropolis. But 
the perversion of reason must go further. ‘“ Deep calleth unto 
deep” in the new religion; for, since vice agrees with the nature 
of things as virtue does, it may be contended that vice will repay 
cultivation even more than virtue. Does it not succeed where 
honest dealing fails? Or is there any piquancy to the high modern 
palate in unmixed goodness?’ It would seem there is not. The 
wisest of Pantheists, Goethe, taught and practised the theory 
of perfection by self-indulgence, though, as I am not likely to 
forget, he taught nobler things, too. But the only freedom in a 
world which has disowned free will is that which has seen life and 
made trial of it in every aspect. Goethe prided himself on having 
struck all the chords of passion, deeming his personality most 
sovereign and complete when it had been modulated successively in 
every key. It was a startling dictum of Heine’s that the secret 
religion of Germany is Pantheism. He did not choose to startle his 
audience further by whispering, what he certainly knew, that the 
attraction of Pantheism for Germans—and they have infected Europe 
with it—was not altogether its cultus of the sentimental, nor its 
delight in rambling over “the great Teutobergian Forest,” but its 
spiritual lawlessness and deification of the individual, cloaked, of 
course, with philosophies establishine the doctrine of the All and 
One. German literature would be neither so famous nor so fascina- 
ting did it not expound with unwearied enthusiasm the belief that 
what Christianity calls evil is but a more subtle species of good. 


(1) Renan. Les Apodtres, Introduction, pp. 63, 64. 
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From the fourteenth century to the present day German mysticism, 
theology, metaphysics, and literature have denied that text of St. 
John: ‘God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” From 
Meister Eckhardt to Von Hartmann the tradition has been handed 
down that light and darkness are one in God, and that, if we 
will understand, He is the everlasting darkness, the silence that 
cannot be broken, the abysmal evil. Great is the power of dark- 
ness in modern literature. The time would fail me were I to 
reckon the poems, romances, histories, mythologies, and above all 
the systems of abstract speculation wherein it has been shadowed 
forth. Pessimism conceives of the material frame of things as “ ein 
Theil der Finsterniss die sich das Licht gebar.” Satan is Prome- 
theus, and, as Goethe’s characteristic poem sings of him, defies 
the Creator, in his Christian heaven.’ Atheists now join hands 
with pessimists, and construct their ideal unity by taking evil 
for the ground of existence and its innermost heart. It is an 
inspiration from out of the great darkness; a true devil-worship ; 
but, I repeat, essential, and not a passing phase, in the religion 
offered as a substitute for Christianity. ‘“ The Religion of the 
Future!”? If Von Hartmann and his German, French, and English 
compeers have the shaping of it, a glance at their writings will prove 
that it is doomed to be a very exquisite, resolute, and diabolical 
worship of evil. Its crowning dogma is written even now between 
the lines in many a dainty volume, that evil has a secret holi- 
ness and sin a consecrating magnificence. It must have its 
ritual of passionate delight; its “holy writ of beauty;” its cru- 
sades against “The Galileans;” its inquisition for the rooting 
out of Christian pravity; its ascetic virtues—world-weariness and 
sickness at the heart when pleasure has died of surfeiting; its 
martyrs and confessors—the frail human creatures that strive to 
break through into eternity by violating every law and attempting 
to snap every social bond. ‘The Religion of the Future” will thus 
combine the painful, the ludicrous, the disgusting, and the tragic in 
about equal proportions. All things in this creed appear at last to 
be “Traum, Schaum, und Wahnsinn,” and “we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” for as there is no God, so there is no immor- 
tality. The sad atheistic twilight has come at length, and the night 
of Pessimism will fall upon such as are not already too blind to tell 
the difference between night and day—upon men whose heart 
demands a religion which their intellect has denied them. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? We are bidden to 
avoid “the falsehood of extremes,’ but let us look things straight in 
the face. Protestantism, as understood by the reformers, is dead or 
dying. The separated Churches have inherited Christian dogmas, 
but know not how to defend them, and have no root in themselves. 


1) See the well-known lines beginning ‘ Bedecke deinen Himmel, Zeus.” 
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Liberal Protestantism is unbelief breaking its shell, and would by 
force of logic annihilate the influence of Christ by refusing to 
acknowledge His supreme majesty. Only one Church has never 
yielded, never faltered, never gone back, never made a compromise 
with infidelity, never let go the Old Testament or the New, never 
hesitated in the conflict with kings or people when Christianity was 
at stake. Such are the facts, be the explanation what it may. 
Protestantism, rebellious toward the Church, but in league with 
unbelief, has well-nigh lost for mankind its greatest treasure, 
Jesus Christ. The only new religion that modern Europe can devise 
is that very old one, the worship of Satan tricked out in the attri- 
butes of his destroying deity. What a contrast! And which of 
these two religions, that of Christ or that of Antichrist, is likely 
to bring about the communion of all men in a saving ideal? We 
shall never be civilised merely by controlling the visible and the 
material, but by knowing the laws of the invisible and spiritual, and 
obeying them. This is freedom; but how can we attain to it apart 
from the King of the Ideal and the kingdom in which He subsists 
through the ages? His life—I speak a human thing—was the most 
beautiful, heroic, and innocent ever lived ; His words and works are 
yet the standard of moral greatness, in which neither stranger nor 
enemy has discovered a flaw; He is the author and finisher of all good 
things that have fallen to the lot of rich or poor in the Europe of to- 
day, nor would evil things be found in it if all men received of His 
Spirit. But they will not, and that is the most unanswerable apology 
when we are told that bad men and evil measures have flourished 
within the borders of the Roman Church, and that, whatever the 
Catholic theory may be, the practice of Catholics has not always 
approved itself to gospel righteousness. No, surely it has not ; there 
is in every man, Catholic or anti-Catholic, a tempter urging him 
never to submit or yield. But it remains true, according to the 
word of German, ay, and of European criticism, that the Roman 
Church is, and has ever been, the abiding witness to Theism. As 
the historical Christianity, which exists not merely on paper, but in 
the world, her relation to modern society must be simply her Master’s, 
with whatever of divine power is implied in this great resemblance. 
It may be said that He failed. If He did, the Church may fail too, 
and for the like reasons. The world has always been able to reject 
the true gospel of humanity. Has it put anything real in its stead ? 
Pantheism, Atheism, Pessimism are but the phantoms of a disordered 
brain and of a cold or depraved or panic-stricken heart. They are 
idols of the den and the market-place. And Protestantism, which 
for long disguised the phantoms “in the grave-clothes of the Lord,” 
can disguise them no more, for it has ceased to believe even in His 
sepulchre. Is there no argument here for the one Church that, 
holding fast by His life and death, has a firmer faith than ever in 


His resurrection ? Witiiam Barry. 
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“¢¢ Why, sir, you find no man, at all intellectual, who is willing to leave London. 

No, sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired of life; for there is in London all 
that life can afford.’ ’’—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Tuts opinion was delivered after an experience of forty years of 
London life, and when the speaker was close upon his seventieth year. 
Johnson’s dogmatism on this, as on other subjects, was based upon 
deep conviction ; he repeatedly dilates on the advantages of London, 
its pre-eminence over every other place for variety of enjoyments, for 
comfort, and for intellectual advant: ges of all kinds. He never so much 
as hints at the existence of any possible drawback. It may be taken 
for granted that Johnson’s opinion as to the advantages of living in 
London is tacitly adopted by many classes of persons at the present 
day, and with good reason. To the ordinary Englishman desirous of 
enjoyment, of intellectual culture, or of professional success, no other 
place in the civilised world offers equal facilities for compassing the 
objects of his desire. Even by people who have no particular aims 
in view, life out of London is not unfrequently regarded as a kind 
of vegetative existence. A much more important and numerous 
class, embracing those who are forced by the nature of their avoca- 
tions to spend nearly all their time in London, are wont to adopt the 
same opinion, tempered, perhaps, in many cases by an appreciation 
of the drawbacks attendant upon their mode of life. 

Admitting to the full all the advantages, I propose to consider 
some of those disadvantages connected with London life which are daily 
becoming more and more prominent. I shall refer more especially, and 
from a medical point of view, to those evidences of “ wear and tear” 
which are the direct results of over-work, excitement, and anxiety, 
and which are so often witnessed among statesmen, politicians, and 
professional men of all classes actively engaged in London. What 
is the price which so many of them pay for their advantages of posi- 
tion and for their reputation? Besides answering this question, I 
shall endeavour to point out how some, at least, of the drawbacks 
might be obviated. 

It is not my intention to re-open the controversy which took place 
some years ago on the subject of over-work. It was asked by Mr. 
Greg and others whether society at large was really suffering from 
an amount of work, physical and mental, injurious to the individual, 
and therefore to the human race. To this question very diverse 
answers were given. Some authorities said bluntly that in their 
opinion more ailments arise from idleness or from want of occupation 
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than from over-work, and that for one instance of mischief arising 
from the latter cause, half-a-dozen might be met with belonging to 
the former category. Others, again—probably those who had met 


with more workers than idlers 





expressed a different and a more 
guarded opinion ; at least with reference to the proportionate influ- 
ence exercised by two such widely different causes. It cannot, I 
think, be shown that, provided all proper precautions are taken, 
mental work even of the hardest kind, and pursued for an almost 
indefinite period, really injures the nervous system of the individual 
thus occupied. Indeed, as a matter of fact, it is almost invariably 
followed by an entirely opposite result. The human body is a 
machine so constructed that work is a necessity for its continued 
existence and well-being; the amount of work it is capable of doing 
is in strict proportion to the power of the mechanism, and while other 
machines having no power of repair tend to become weaker and worn 
out by use, the strength and capacity of the nervous and muscular 
systems of the human body are increased by exercise, provided that 
the latter is regulated by certain well-known laws. Injurious effects 
resulting from hard work are almost always traceable to neglect of 
obvious precautions. 

There are of course immense differences among men as regards 
capacity for performing mental work of any kind. Previous train- 
ing, constitution, and temperament are potent factors in determin- 
ing the amount which each is capable of doing. Some men can 
stand an enormous amount of mental strain without any apparent 
injury ; others, from what may be called, for want of a better term, 
“ weakness of brain,” are incapable of anything requiring mental 
tension. ‘The worst consequences are noticed in people of moderate 
brain power, who, in the absence of proper training, attempt the 
performance of severe mental labour. Their case is similar to that 
of those who suddenly engage in trials of strength and endurance 
after an insufficient amount of training, and who either exhaust 
themselves by overtaxing their nervous energies, or induce disorders 
of the heart or lungs, or strain of some portion of the muscular system 
by the violence of their efforts. When a man is being prepared for 
great muscular exertion, he undergoes a course of training in which 
the severity of the work assigned to him is gradually and 
cautiously increased, and the same rule should be adopted for those 
whose mental powers are about to be severely taxed. If this condi- 
tion be fulfilled, if a proper amount of sleep can be obtained and if 
the appetite remains at its normal level, the brain will bear almost 
any amount of steady strain in the form of severe mental labour. 

With regard to health it is needless to dilate upon the advantages 
of the combination of health of body with that of mind. Such a 
combination when it exists cannot be sufficiently prized. The fact, 
VOL, XXXIX. N.S. P 
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however, remains that not a little of the brain-work of the world is 
done by men whose standard of health is extremely low, and a weak 
and ailing condition of body has been proved to be quite compatible 


with great ability for severe mental exertion. Such cases are, how- 
ever, the exception ; their existence serves to demonstrate the compen- 
satory power existent in the human frame. 

Ordinary experience teaches us that monotonous mental toil is far 
more trying than even a greater amount of work of a diversified 
character. The same law holds good in respect of bodily labour. 
When all the muscles are exercised, none are specially fatigued, 
unless the exercise be immoderate in character. But when only one 
set of muscles is called into play for lengthened periods, weakness or 
even partial paralysis is a not unfrequent result. The last point, 
referring to the effect of anxiety and worry, will be more appropriately 
considered after I have endeavoured to sketch those features of 
London life which may be said to necessitate an undue amount of 
wear and tear. There is little doubt that in many cases it is not the 
amount of work that is mischievous, but the absence of proper regula- 
tions, the attempt to carry on simultaneously several different occu- 
pations, and the worry and anxiety which such attempts cannot fail 
to cause. As evidence of the fact that many men at the present day 
attempt to live three or four lives at once, I will give a few examples 
out of many that have come under my notice, taking them from 
among politicians and the professional classes of the metropolis. 
There is perhaps little or nothing that is novel in the details I am 
about to give, but I feel assured that the lessons which may and 
should be drawn from them are far too much neglected. 

I will take for my first sketch the experience of a barrister in good 
practice. As a general rule, a barrister begins his daily work at his 
chambers about half-past nine. After a short stay there he passes 
the next five or six hours in court, either engaged in a case or cases, 
or waiting for them to come on. While thus waiting he occupies 
himself with other work, e.g. reading briefs, drawing pleadings, &e. 
If his attendance be not required in court he would be working in 
his chambers writing opinions, consulting reports and standard 
authorities in support of such opinions and contentions. Whatever 
his occupations he spends but a few minutes over lunch; whether 
heavy or light it is despatched in the least possible time. His ordinary 
work detains him at his chambers till seven o’clock, when he goes 
home to dinner, generally taking with him documents and books to 
be studied at night. If this were a complete sketch of a barrister’s 
work it would be absurd to say that any undue amount of wear and 
tear was necessarily associated therewith. But his legal duties are 
perhaps the least arduous of those that fall to his lot. As a general 
rule a barrister, ambitious of rising in his profession, must seek other 
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spheres of activity besides the law-courts. It is almost an absolute 
necessity that he should enter the House of Commons, and to get 
there he must expend not a little time and trouble, and make, 
perhaps, several unsuccessful attempts. As a member he must be in 
his place at four, or as soon afterwards as he can leave the law-courts. 
The sittings, of course, vary much in length ; important divisions not 
unfrequently require the attendance of members till two, or even 
three A.M. When Parliament rises for the vacation the work of 
the circuit begins, to be varied in some cases by frequent journeys 
to London for professional purposes. The work of the Attorney or 
Solicitor-General, or of a leading Queen’s Counsel, though in some 
particulars different from that of the ordinary barrister, is quite as 
continuous. The law officers of the Crown have, of course, much 
private legal business to transact in addition to the duties, professional 
and Parliamentary, connected with their offices. Society, moreover, 
claims a share of the successful barrister’s time. Other conditions 
being favourable, to be seen by the public greatly assists the aspirant 
to success, and when a good position has been attained, the homage 
which society demands often involves additional and heavier sacrifices. 
If to these details of a barrister’s work be added his correspondence, 
private and professional, and the duties connected with his home, 
family, and friends, it is obvious that his brain and nervous system 
must be exposed to a strain which, unless due care be taken, and the 
individual be possessed of an unusual share of mental and _ bodily 
vigour, is only too likely to induce serious disorder. As in other 
cases, the fittest survive, but many drop out of the race. To not a 
few barristers a robust constitution and a powerful physique are of 
more value than any other qualification. 

The duties of a judge, though sufficiently engrossing, are of a less 
arduous character than those just detailed. A judge’s work, heavy 
as it often is at the present day, is carried on with evenness and 
regularity, and with little or no excitement. It has, moreover, been 
preceded by a long course of training, but it can be easily shown 
that a judge’s position is no longer one of dignified ease. In London 
his duties in court oceupy him for five or six hours daily, during 
which time he must give the closest attention to the evidence and to 
the arguments of the opposing counsel. He must take notes as a 

case progresses and carefully prepare the summing-up for the guidance 
of the jury. Such a résumé is often a perfect model of lucidity and 
reasoning, and demands the exercise of mental powers of the highe st 
order. Attendance at assizes, the hearing of election petitions, th 
consideration of appeals and of crown cases reserved, are the remain- 
ing duties which a judge discharges before the public, and if to these 
be added many social duties which necessarily fall to his share, it 
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must be admitted that the total is sufficient to test to the utmost the 
fullest vigour both of mind and body. 
The daily work of consulting physicians and surgeons in London 


is scarcely less arduous than that of a barrister, but it is of a more 
agreeable and far less exciting character. Medical men, too, spend a 
large portion of their time in their own houses, and the contrast 
between a physician’s study or consulting-room and a barrister’s 
chambers must often attract notice. Noone hasas yet explained the 
preference manifested by lawyers (as shown by the state of their 
chambers) for dust, darkness, and discomforts in general. Such a 
state of things would not be allowed to exist in an ordinary dwelling- 
house inhabited by persons claiming to belong to the civilised classes. 
A consulting physician in London begins his work soon after nine A.M. 
He probably has a patient or two to visit at that early hour, and on 
his return will find others waiting who have been allowed to come 
before the regular consultation hour. Patients continue to arrive, 
and are seen in turn until the list is exhausted, a process which is 
sometimes not completed till one or even two o’clock. Then luncheon 
must be rapidly despatched, and if the physician or surgeon be con- 
nected with one of the large hospitals he must twice a week at least 
visit the patients under his care. These visits are always made early 
in the afternoon, and after this duty is discharged there are private 
patients to be seen at their own houses, consultations to be held, and, 
in the case of members of a hospital staff, lectures to be delivered 
perhaps three or four times a week. Consultations in the country 
take up more or less of a physician’s time ; these are usually held in 
the afternoon. By seven or eight o’clock the work is generally over, 
so far as attendance on patients is concerned, and after dinner the 
physician’s time is, if he so chooses, at his own disposal. He must, 
however, keep himself well acquainted with whatever is going on in 
the medical and scientific world generally. He must therefore devote 
some time to the medical journals and reviews and to a perusal of 
any specially important new book. It generally happens that the 
evening is the only portion of the day that he can spare for these 
subjects. Then there are the various medical societies, such as the 
Medico-Chirurgical, the Medical, the Clinical, &c., meetings of which 
are held weekly or fortnightly during eight months of the year. 
Literary labour often makes further demands upon the physician’s 
time, and if he wishes to become popular, he must, like the barrister, 
pay some attention to the claims of society, and not fail to appear as 
often as possible at receptions, conversaziones, dinner-parties, &c. 
A life spent in the manner thus imperfectly sketched has a large 
share of enjoyment of the best kind: mind and body are kept fully 
employed, and under favourable conditions at least a fair measure of 
success is generally attainable. Of course there are drawbacks ; at 
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the beginning, and for some years afterwards, the res angusta domi, 
the scarcity of patients, and the necessity for keeping up what are 
called “ appearances, ” often give rise to very serious forebodings, 
and middle life is not unfrequently reached before the income is 
found to balance the expenditure. 

A glance at the work imposed upon members of Parliament will 
suffice to show that it involves no ordinary amount of wear and tear. 
Work begins in the Committee-rooms at noon ; the House assembles 
at four, and the sittings are often prolonged till after midnight. 
Readers of the debates, as given in the morning papers, are becoming 
more and more familiar with the announcement, “The House was 
still sitting when we went to press”?! A newly-elected member of 
Parliament has a great deal to learn before he becomes conversant 
with his duties, and he is fortunate if he finds time to make himself 
even moderately well acquainted with the Blue Books, papers, &c., 
which are annually published. Besides his duties at Westminster, 
he must attend to his constituents, must show himself among them 
from time to time, and must be ever ready to listen to complaints, 
suggestions, or even dictates. The work of a Cabinet Minister varies 
with the office he fills, the state of public business, and accidental 
circumstances. He begins the day by making himself acquainted 
with the contents of the daily papers, and perhaps by giving 
a few minutes to his private correspondence. The study of official 
papers, Blue Books, &c., will occupy him till eleven o’clock, the 
ordinary time of attendance at his office, where he remains until the 
meeting of the House to which he belongs. The sittings in the 
House of Lords are ge nerally very short; they rarely last more than 
an hour or two. In the House of Commens they are only too apt to 
run to the opposite extreme. In addition to official work, not a few 
hours are required for preparing Parliamentary speeches and extra 
Parliamentary discussions of various kinds. Besides being in constant 
communication with his secretaries, a Cabinet Minister has frequently 
to consult various officials, and to grant interviews to those who can 
show any cause for requesting them. If in charge of any important 
measure in Parliament he must be present during every debate upon 
it, and often make speeches in its support. Replies to questions have 
to be carefully prepared, assistance being, of course, given by the 
permanent officials of the department. Attendances at Cabinet 
Councils and meetings of the Privy Council, at State balls and con- 
certs, at dinners and meetings of every conceivable kind, absorb a 
large portion of the time unoccupied in Parliamentary work ; and if 
to these items be added the multifarious duties of a private character 
which almost necessarily devolve upon him, it will be readily 
admitted that the work of a Cabinet Minister at the present day is 
such as to tax to the utmost even the highest degrees of mental and 
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physical vigour. The diversified character of his work would appear 
to be its redeeming feature. 

To the ordinary member of the House of Commons, and especially 
to one who is not as yet hardened by experience, disappointment and 
a sense of weariness must often make themselves keenly felt. Many 
a man enters upon Parliamentary life under the idea that he has an 
important mission to fulfil, but session after session passes and he 
finds himself no nearer to the goal. Meanwhile he has had to listen 
night after night to an incessant flow of talk, the larger portion of 
which is unattended by any practical result. Time and energy are 
alike misapplied and wasted, and though a powerful and huge 
machine is at work, the results too often appear practically ni/. There 
are at times other reasons for disappointment and disgust. Speeches 
made and votes given for party purposes in support of measures 
believed to be mischievous must, in some cases at least, be productive 
of no ordinary amount of self-contempt. 

It may be objected that the instances to which I have referred are 
of a numerically exceptional character, that these professional classes 
constitute a small minority of the population and that the toil in 
which they are engaged is very different from that which occupies 
the remainder of the community. It would not be difficult to show 
that the differences are those of kind rather than of degree. Evidences 
of work being carried on at high pressure meet us at every turn. I 
need only refer to the over-work in elementary schools, to the “ cram- 
ming ’”’ for competitive examinations, and to the constantly increasing 
difficulty of the questions as shown by the large number of can- 
didates rejected at public examinations of all kinds. Even in our 
recreations there are evidences of a similar spirit. In fact, we take 
pains to turn play itself into work. The best and most popular of 
our national games, as played during the last few seasons, must often 
have been anything but a recreation (in the true sense of the word) 
to those engaged in it. If we turn to commercial life, the same 
features confront us. What is trade at the present day but com- 
petition in its severest forms? JIncessant struggles to get on, 
trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on each other’s heels 
are manifest symptoms of the present phase of industrial progress. 
He who does not move with the crowd is thrust back by the violence 
of others who put themselves forward. 

To the question whether any penalties are attached to this manner 
of living, only one answer can be given. Every age is characterised 
by the presence or prevalence of special disorders of health which 
have a more or less obvious causation. At the present day “ want of 
tone ” is the characteristic feature of disorders in general, and in none 
is it more obvious than in those which peculiarly affect official and 
professional men working at high pressure. As might be expected, 
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the signs of this “want of tone,” or weakening of the nervous 
system, vary in different persons; but the presence of certain 
symptoms may be regarded as a test of the actual condition. Of 
these sleeplessness is the most important; if allowed to continue, 
while the individual endeavours to perform his usual tasks, grave 
disorder of the nervous machinery must soon set in. The restoration 
of energy, which sleep alone can afford, is necessary for the main- 
tenance of nervous vigour ; and whereas the muscular system, if over- 
taxed, at last refuses to work, the brain under similar circumstances 
too frequently refuses to rest. The sufferer, instead of trying to 
remove or lessen the cause of his sleeplessness, comforts himself with 
the hope that it will soon disappear, or else has recourse to alcohol, 
morphia, the bromides, chloral, &c. Valuable and necessary as these 
remedies often are (I refer especially to the drugs), there can be no 
question as to the mischief which attends their frequent use, and 
there is much reason to fear that their employment in the absence of 
any medical authority is largely on the increase. Many of the “ pro- 
prietary articles’? sold by druggists, and in great demand at the 
present day, owe their efficacy to one or more of these powerful 
drugs. Not a few deaths have been caused by their use, and in a 
still larger number of cases they have helped to produce the fatal 
result. Sleeplessness is almost always accompanied by indigestion in 
some one or other of its Protean forms, and the two conditions react 
upon and aggravate each other. If rest cannot be obtained, and if 
the vital machine cannot be supplied with a due amount of fuel, and, 
moreover, fails to utilise that which is supplied, mental and bodily 
collapse cannot be far distant. The details of the downward process 
vary, but the result is much the same in all cases. Sleeplessness and 
loss of appetite are followed by loss of flesh and strength, nervous 
irritability alternating with depression, palpitation, and other de- 
rangements of the heart, especially at night, and many of those 
symptoms grouped together under the old term, “ hypochondriasis.”’ 
When this stage has been reached “the borderlands of insanity ”’ are 
within measurable distance, even if they have not already been 
reached. 

The advocates of what is popularly known as “ progress” at the 
present day will doubtless be surprised at learning (from a distin- 
guished American physician) that the number of the insane is greater 
in a community in proportion to the political and religious freedom 
of the population ; that is, to the opportunity they enjoy of working 
out their own purposes, whether in relation to this world or the next, 
in the manner most agreeable to themselves. The explanation, of 
course, is that in such communities the causes of insanity are always 
numerous and widespread. If Dr. Wood’s opinion be well founded, 
the prospect, so far as this country is concerned, must appal those 
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who are already aware of the marked increase of mental disorder. 
The fact may, perhaps, constitute a weighty argument in favour of 
more frequent periods of rest, if not of thankfulness. We live in an 
age when preventive medicine has achieved its greatest triumphs, 
but the prevention of undue mental strain, of anxiety, excitement, 
and disappointment consequent upon struggles for power, influence, 
or wealth cannot be reduced to a system or effected by public authority. 
Individuals, however, might do something to lessen the wear and 
tear of modern life. A certain amount of anxiety, the sensation 
which Dr. Hughlings Jackson has happily described as “ fright 
spread out thin,” is, of course, unavoidable ; but a much larger pro- 
portion results from circumstances for the most part really under our 
own control, but which we strive to exaggerate and multiply. Many 
a man might ask himself whether the game he is playing is really 
worth the candle, and whether less bustle and hurry, or even one of 
the quieter walks of life, would not, after all, be much more con- 
ducive to happiness than a constant whirl of excitement and anxiety. 
There is no exaggeration in Mr. Greg’s remark that “ a life with- 
out leisure and without pause—a life of haste and excitement—a life 
so full that we have no time to reflect where we have been and where 
we intend to go, what we have done and what we plan to do, can 
scarcely be deemed an adequate or worthy life.” 

Such is the life led by far too many at the present day, and its 
effects are only too manifest. One effect of this high-pressure exist- 
ence is that it leaves even the successful man who has gained much 
to retire upon, nothing to retire /o; for literature, science, domestic 
ties, philanthropic interests, nature itself, have all been neglected 
and lost sight of during the mad rush and struggle of the last thirty 
years, and these are treasures the key to which soon grows rusty, 
and friends once slighted cannot be whistled back at will. It is, 
after all, nothing to the purpose to say that more mischief is caused 
by idleness than by excessive work. Idleness is an evil, and deserves 
to be punished ; work is, or ought to be, a blessing. But is there 
no middle course between dull stagnation and those results of exces- 
sive pressure which Mr. Gladstone has termed “ moral dissipation ”’ ? 
Perhaps one of the worst features of the present day is the contempt 
for that aurea mediocritas which, always praised but rarely pursued, 
is yet assuredly not beyond the reach of those who make it their ideal. 
Rosson Roose. 
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THe death of Richelieu arrested for a while the process of trans- 
formation which was taking place in every department of State 
Government in France, and the selfish ambitions which he had kept 
in check with an iron hand immediately broke loose in the follies 
and faction-fighting of the Fronde. For the reminiscences of 
liberty which Mazarin had aroused by a series of arbitrary edicts 
found no true-hearted exponent amongst the leading partisans who 
joined the movement for purposes of their own. The Parliament, 
indeed, attempted to maintain the demand for something in the 
nature of an Habeas Corpus Act; but their court allies, the heroes 
of the Fronde, carried on the most shameless intrigues, having 
naught in view except the satisfaction of their personal interests. 
There were crying evils to remedy; the financial situation alone was 
a sufficient reason for revolt; tax upon tax was imposed without 
regard to consequences or respect to the most formal pledges ; whilst 
Mazarin’s creature, Emery, silenced remonstrance with the biting 
jest, “That good faith was a tradesman’s virtue.” To ride abroad 
redressing human wrongs was, however, no part of the schemes of men 
like the brilliant Condé or the adventurer De Retz. The opportunity 
which the movement afforded for attempting the re-establishment of 
some counterpoise to the royal power, the bearing which such an 
attempt, if successful, might have on the future of France, could not 
escape the notice of a man of high intelligence like De Retz. But 
in the conversation which he has left on record as having taken 
place between Condé and himself in the gardens of the Archbishop’s 
palace at Paris, De Retz makes no pretence of urging these con- 
siderations because they were weighty in themselves ; he only fastens 
on them as offering a foothold for ambition. Even had the disin- 
terested desire to reform the state of France existed, the maxim that 
‘“‘a king must always be obeyed”’ had been impressed so deeply on 
the minds of men that, though it might be put to silence for a time, 
it could not be forgotten. The great opportunities of the Fronde 
were therefore wasted in years of selfish disorder, which rendered 
men only the more ready for unconditional surrender, when Colbert 
presented himself, and, as has been happily said by M. Clément, with 
Colbert the spirit of the great Cardinal came back to power. 

Born at Reims on the 29th of August, 1619, Colbert was educated 
by the Jesuits, and at the early age of nineteen entered the War 
Office, in which department Le Tellier, a connection of his family by 
marriage, filled the post of Under-Secretary of State. From the first 
Colbert distinguished himself by his abnormal powers of work, by 
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his extraordinary zeal in the public service, and by an equal devotion 


to his own interests. His Jesuit training showed fruit in his deal- 
ings with all those who, like Le Tellier or Mazarin, could be of use 
to him on his road to power, whilst the old tradition of his Scotch 
blood is favoured by a certain “ dourness ” of character which ren- 
dered him in general difficult of access. His marvellous strength 
of brain, seconded by rare powers of endurance, enabled him to 
work habitually fourteen hours a day, to enter into every detail 
every branch of the administration, whilst at the same time he never 
lost sight of that noble project of universal reform which he had 
conceived, and which embraced both “Church and State. The rare 
intervals of rest which his vast labours permitted were spent with 
books, for the pleasures which are a snare to facile natures had no 
hold on him, nor could the sincere affection which he bore his family, 
and which is a weleome and human trait of his iron nature, betray 
him into weakness. Where public interests were at stake Colbert 
spared no man, not even the dearest of his own household. 

Qualified in every way for the work of administration, absolutely 
indifferent to popularity, Colbert seemed destined by nature to lead 
the final charge against the surviving forces of the feudal system. 
After the troubles of the Fronde had died away and the death of 
Mazarin had left Louis XIV.a king in deed as well as in name, these 
forces of the past were personified by Fouquet, and the duel between 
Fouquet and Colbert was the dramatic close of a struggle predestined 
to end in the complete triumph of absolutism. The magnificent 
and brilliant Fouquet, who for years past had taken advantage of 
his position as Surintendant des Fin meces to lavish the resources of 
the State on his private pleasures, was plainly marked out as the 
object of Colbert’s hostility. Mazarin, indifferent probably to depre- 
dations of which he had himself sct the example, persistently shut 
his eyes to the scandals pointed out by Colbert, who, in 1659, had 
loudly demanded the creation of a Chamber of Justice to examine 
into the disgraceful abuses existing in the financial administration. 
Mazarin dead, the enemies of the Surintendant at once coalesced against 
him, nor could the utmost efforts of those whom he had obliged with 
more than royal munificence avail in his defence. On the losing side 
were ranged all the spendthrift princes and facile beauties of the 
Court, all the greedy recipients of Fouquet’s ostentatious bounties. 
He had reckoned that the greatest names in France would be com- 
promised by his fall, and that by their danger his own safety was 
assured. He had reckoned without Colbert ; he had reckoned with- 
out that power which had been steadily growing throughout all vicissi- 
tudes of fate during the last two generations, and which was now 
centred in the Kieg. No stranger turn of fortune can be pictured 
than that which, on the threshold of the modern era, linked the 
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nobles of France in their last struggle for independence with the 
fortunes of a rapacious and fradulent financier, nor can anything be 
more suggestive of the character of the coming epoch than the sight 
of this last battle fought, not in the field of arms, but before a court 
of law. 

To Colbert, the fall of Fouquet was but the necessary preliminary 
to that reform of every branch of the administration which had been 
ripening in his mind ever since he had entered the public service. 
To bring the financial situation into order, it was necessary first to 
call Fouquet to account. The preface to the Edict of 1661, crea- 
ting that Chamber of Justice which Colbert had vainly demanded 
f Mazarin in 1659, sets forth that “ the scandalous abuses con- 
nected with the administration of the public purse had determined 
the King to hold an inquiry into the details of all receipts and 
expenditure throughout the kingdom, so as to prevent a few private 
persons from making monstrous fortunes by illegitimate means, and 
setting the example of a luxury calculated to corrupt public character 
and morality.” 

Although the Chamber was carefully composed of men whose zeal 
was supposed at least to equal their capacity, Fouquet’s party was 
so strong that the King himself had to intervene in order to urge 
the proceedings to a conclusion. ‘Quand je trouvai bon,’’ said 
Louis XIV., “que Fouquet eut un conseil libre, j’ai cru que son 
procés dureroit peu de temps; mais il y a deux ans qu'il est com- 
mencé, et je souhaite ardemment qu’il finisse. Il y va de ma répu- 
tation.” When the King spoke thus it seemed, indeed, as if the 
trial might be prolonged to all eternity. Colbert had made what 
appears to us to have been a mistake in tactics, for he had carried on, 
with a high hand, his suppressions and conversions of “rentes” 
simultaneously with his prosecution of Fouquet. All the vested 
interests menaced by these proceedings were consequently armed 
against him and ready to combine with the personal friends of the 
Surintendant in hindering the attempt to bring him to justice. 
The termination of the trial, long delayed, was only procured by 
repeated coercion; judges thought to be favourable to the accused 
were removed and replaced by others known to be less leniently 
inclined ; many were deprived of their public offices and emolu- 
ments, and some were sent into exile. But, in spite of these oppres- 
sive measures, the sentence obtained fell short of that which alone 
could have satisfied Colbert, for the life of Fouquet was spared, and 
he was condemned only to banishment and the confiscation of all his 
goods. There was, however, one last resource, nor did Colbert hesi- 
tate to use it. The King was advised to strain the royal prerogative 
yet further, and he therefore arbitrarily increased the penalty pro- 
nounced by a court the members of which he himself had nominated, 
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and the perpetual exile to which Fouquet had been condemned was 
changed into imprisonment for life. 

Thus Fouquet fell and Colbert triumphed, but the result of his 
triumph must not be looked for in the mere issue of a trial in which 
justice was obtained by the brutal exercise of despotic power and at 
the price of repeated violations of the law; it must be looked for 
rather in the consequent public exposure of the fraudulent and rotten 
system which had prevailed in the financial administration for long 
years past. The fall of the chief offender, Fouquet, having been 
brought about, it was easy to force all those who had been guilty 
of similar malversations on a minor scale to run the gauntlet of the 
High Commission. Restitution and confiscation became the order of 
the day, and when the Chamber of Justice was finally dissolved in 
1669, far beyond any advantage which might be reckoned to the 
Treasury from these sources was the gain to the nation in the general 
sense of security and confidence. It was felt that the days of whole- 
sale dishonesty and embezzlement were at an end, and that the 
economical future of France would now rest on a sound basis. 
Relieved from all anxiety in this direction, confident in the uncon- 
ditional support of a young monarch whose passion for absolute rule 
aptly seconded his own purposes, inspired by an inborn hatred of all 
abuses, of all corruption, and burning with an extraordinary zeal 
for the public service, Colbert went forward from this moment 
without hesitation, devoting his whole energies to the gigantic 
task of reshaping the whole internal economy of France. Riche- 
lieu, as we have already seen, had indeed secured the political 
position, but his strength had been strained to the uttermost in the 
effort to combat the dangers which menaced the very existence of 
authority, and he had been powerless to reform the internal adminis- 
tration or develop the industrial resources of the country. All the 
talent of the brilliant and spendthrift Mazarin but just availed to 
maintain the situation as created by his great predecessor; and he 
lacked the power, even if he had had the will, to handle administra- 
tive or economical problems. These questions fell to Colbert’s lot, 
and at a moment propitious beyond all others for the giving of prac- 
tical effect to schemes such as must usually make head against a dead 
weight of resistance. Backed by despotic power, his achievements 
in these directions have to an incredible extent determined the des- 
tinies of modern industry, and have given origin to the whole system 
of modern administration, not only in France, but throughout Europe. 

In the teeth of a lavish expenditure which he was utterly unable 
to check, once and again did Colbert succeed in establishing a 
financial equilibrium when the fortunes of France seemed desperate. 
In the years 1660-4, when, as we have just seen, he forced all those 
who had profited by the depredations of Mazarin and Fouquet to 
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disgorge, whilst at the same time he inspected and revised all sources 
of public revenue, and consolidated the public debt, these great 
reforms were accomplished by unjust and arbitrary measures. But 
Colbert could not shut his eyes to the teaching of experience, and 
just as at a later date he found himself unable to ignore the facts 
which made against the wisdom of his own commercial policy, in 
spite of his profound conviction that national prosperity must neces- 
sarily result from prohibitive tariffs, even so at the close of his 
career, When the treasury of France was exhausted and her future 
revenues burdened by wars which he had vainly opposed, Colbert, 
taught by the strong representations which had been made by 
Lamoignon and others against the illegal courses of 1660—4, made 
choice of different methods ; and the measures by which he succeeded 
for a second time in placing the national finances on a sound footing 
would be recognised to-day as just and regular. 

The great questions of finance could not, however, absorb the 
energies of Colbert. His extraordinary grasp of every subject proper 
to the cares of government is proved by volumes of letters and 
instructions, in which he daily handled the affairs of each depart- 
ment of State, discussing and directing with a command of special 
detail so minute and a wisdom so pregnant, that it seems as if each in 
turn must have been the single object of a life’s experience and 
devotion. The French navy Colbert may, indeed, be said to have 
created. When the siege of La Rochelle began in 1627, Richelieu 
had not a single man-of-war ready to put to sea, and for the trans- 
port of arms and ammunition was obliged to requisition trading- 
vessels and fishing-boats in the harbours along the coasts; nor at 
any time during the course of operations could the French muster 
more than forty small vessels in response to the Cardinal’s appeals; 
whilst the English fleet despatched to the relief of the besieged was 
not only infinitely more numerous, but consisted of ships vastly 
greater in size. The organisation then to some extent intro- 
duced into this branch of the service by the great Cardinal col- 
lapsed under the thriftless rule of Mazarin, and the French navy 
again fell into a state of deplorable neglect, which could not escape 
the lynx-eyed watchfulness of Colbert. He took matters promptly 
into his own hands, demanding exact reports as to the number and 
tonnage of the merchant shipping in the different ports and harbours 
of France, whilst at the same time he pushed on the work of con- 
struction in the royal arsenals and dockyards with unparalleled 
vigour, and that although his repeated entreaties failed to induce 
Louis XIV. to visit either of the great ports or review the magnifi- 
cent fleet which had been created in his name. 

The official documents concerning this subject all show that the 
larger aspects of the question were familiar to Colbert ; he never 
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forgot that the interests of the monarchy were inseparable from all 

a that contributed to the welfare of the nation. His functions as 
Minister of Marine (the duties of which department he had actually 
discharged since 1661) were defined by a regulation, bearing date 
March 7th, 1669, which opens with a clause pointing out the close 
connection which exists between the navy and commerce. This, 
coupled with the fact that since Colbert had taken the matter in 
hand, as Minister of Finance, French commerce had notably aug- 
mented throughout the kingdom, is assigned as the reason for trans- 
ferring to him, as responsible minister, not only the whole care of the 
navy in all the provinces of France, but also everything regarding 
commerce both internal and external, all French trading companies 
and their concessions, all colonies, and manufactories in whatsoever 
land they may be established. We have, indeed, but to turn to Colbert’s 
edict on Commerce, which appeared in 1673, and to that on the navy 
issued in 1681, to find in their careful provisions full justification of 
the trust reposed in him, while the opinions of Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Mansfield, and other writers on the subject bear witness to the value 
of his great work in the foundation of Chambers of Marine Insurance 
and the authority accorded to his sagacious regulations in this matter 
down to the present day. 

Colbert is indeed often accused of having developed his commercial 
policy at the expense of those agricultural interests which Sully had 
fostered, and which must always be a chief source of the prosperity 
of France. His edicts prohibiting the export of grain constituted, 
it is true, a standing menace to the producer, whose permit, termin- 
able in three or six months, depended now on the prospects of harvest, 
now on the probable wants of the King’s troops in winter quarters, 
or again on the policy of cutting off the enemy’s supplies. The 
husbandman, always uncertain of his market, was thus practically 
discouraged, and agricultural commerce was checked, but it must be 
remembered in apology for measures so vexatious that Colbert’s in- 
dustrial policy was necessarily based on the then universally accepted 
proposition that good economy involved the drawing within the 
national borders of ever-increasing stores of the precious metals. 
He aimed therefore at the fostering of home production by an elabo- 
rate system of protection, whilst at the same time the markets of 
other countries were to be forced open and flooded with French goods. 
Any attempt on the part of a weaker power to imitate his own policy, 
such for instance as that made in the papal states by Alexander VII. 
and Clement IX., was instantly repressed with a high hand, and 
perhaps no more eloquent condemnation of Colbert’s whole scheme is 
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occasion by the Abbé de Bourlemont. It was indeed necessary to 
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to the complete success of any protectionist policy, that France should 
be able to dictate her own terms to the rest of Europe. 

His leading idea was to lower all export dues on national produce 
and manufactures, and whilst diminishing import duties on such raw 
materials as were required for French manufactures, to raise them 
until they became prohibitive on all foreign goods. The success of 
the tariff of 1664 misled Colbert. That tariff was a splendidly states- 
manlike attempt to put an end to the conflict and confusion of the 
duties, dues, and customs then existing in the different provinces 
and ports of France, and it was in effect a tariff calculated for purely 
fiscal purposes. Far other were the considerations embodied in the 
tariff of 1667, which led to the Dutch and English wars, and which, 
having been enacted in the supposed interests of home industry, 
eventually stimulated production in other countries. England set 
up manufactures of silk, of hats, and also of all those coarser kinds 
of cloth which up to 1659 she had been accustomed to import in 
large quantities from France, whilst the Dutch not only got hold 
of French paper-makers, but having learnt how to fabricate canvas 
for their own shipping, zlso secured the English market, which had 
previously depended wholly on France for its supply of the like 
goods. 

If, however, the industrial policy of Colbert cannot be said to have 
realised his expectations, since it neither brought about a great 
increase in the number of home manufactures nor succeeded in 
securing a larger share of foreign trade, there is not a doubt that, in 
spite even of the disastrous wars which it provoked, it powerfully 
contributed, on the whole, to place France in the front rank as a com- 
mercial nation. The very pains and penalties by which he vexed 
those same industries which it was his main object to foster were not 
without a beneficial influence on their general character. At first 
sight such attempts as that to fix by law the length, width, price, 
and quality of different stuffs by subjecting the unhappy producer 
of material not precisely in conformity with the legal standard to 
infamous punishments, would appear to be an illegitimate inter- 
ference with individual liberty in the endeavour to attain by arbitrary 
tampering with the natural conditions of production that perfection 
of workmanship which should properly result from mutual emulation 
between rival competitors for custom. It may, however, be pleaded 
in extenuation of these and other like measures that since the guilds 
and corporations of the arts and trades were becoming daily less 
powerful, it was needful that the supreme authority should find some 
means whereby the influence which they had previously exercised in 
keeping up the standard of work in their respective industries should 
be replaced. At the present day the spirit of Colbert’s legislation in 
this respect survives in such establishments as the conditioning 
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houses of Roubaix and of Lyons, the functions of which are de- 
scribed at length in the Report of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education.!. But the conditioning performed in these houses, which 
undertake the testing of all raw material and manufactured goods, is 
entirely optional. If buyer and seller agree to any transaction 
without submitting to the official test and expenses they are at 
liberty to do so, whereas Colbert, by penalties so cruel that they 
could not be rigorously exacted, sought to enforce the observance of 
perfectly arbitrary regulations. Most writers have, in fact, pointed 
to these enactments as a series of glaring mistakes. From an 
economical point of view they are clearly right, but is there not 
another aspect of the question—the political ? and from the political 
point of view may it not be justly urged that, although industrial 
development was checked by Colbert’s severe penalties against the 
manufacture or sale of inferior goods, yet, in so far as these regula- 
tions tended to maintain a high standard of excellence, they did 
actually fulfil toa large extent his purpose of adding lustre to the 
character of French industry, and thereby increasing the importance 
of France in Europe. For, everything that could increase the impor- 
tance of the nation, as well as all that could add to its real power, 
was an object of Colbert’s patriotic solicitude. To surround the 
throne of France with every attribute of majesty which could heighten 
its lustre in the eyes of foreign courts was but to complete his 
general scheme for the political aggrandisement of France. Why 
was he ready to confer substantial encouragement on men of letters 
and artists, but because they alone could give to luxury a dazzling 
elegance ? To the pure pleasures of art Colbert was as indifferent as 
Richelieu himself; he saw, however, not only its value as a means 
of national glory, he was also the first to appreciate the immense 
services which it might be brought to render to national industry. 
Hence arose Colbert’s intimate relations with the chiefs of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and herein, too, lies the expla- 
nation of much that at first sight appears to be abnormal in the 
character of French seventeenth-century work, especially if compared 
with that of the period immediately preceding. 

This matter alone, which if compared to the whole scheme of his 
administration seems but a puny detail, serves to show the complete- 
ness of Colbert’s conception of the modern state. The devoted ser- 
vant of the most despotic Crown in Europe, he never lost sight of 
the interests of the people. The Academy of Painting and Sculp- 

(1) “The conditioning house of Roubaix, like the similar establishments of Lyons 
and Crefeld, undertakes the testing of all raw materials and manufactured goods with 
regard to actual weight, measurement, and condition. Certain standards of condition 
are recognised in various materials upon which allowances are made for the moisture 
they contain. . . . The house was built by the town at a cost of £16,000.”— Vide Report 
of Royal Commission on Technical Education. 
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ture and the School of Architecture were not called into being in 
order that royal palaces should be raised surpassing all others in 
magnificence ; Biévre-bache and the Savonnerie were not established 
only that such palaces should be furnished more sumptuously than 
those of an Eastern fairy tale. Colbert did not care chiefly to inquire, 
when organising art administration, what were the institutions best 
fitted to foster the proper interests of art. He asked, in the first 
place, what would most contribute to swell the national importance. 
Even so, in surrounding the King with every object of luxury, his 
object was twofold—their possession should indeed illustrate the 
Crown, but should also be a unique source of advantage to the people. 
Glass-workers were brought from Venice and lace-makers from 
Flanders that they might yield to France the secrets of their skill; 
palaces and public buildings were to afford commissions for French 
artists and a means of technical and artistic education for all those 
employed on them. The royal collections were but a further instru- 
ment in educating the taste and increasing the knowledge of the 
working classes; the costly factories of the Savonnerie and the Gobelins 
were practical schools, in which every detail of every branch of all 
those industries which contribute to the furnishing and decoration of 
houses were brought to perfection. In the establishment at Biévre- 
bache, of which the Gobelins formed a part, painters, sculptors, gold- 
smiths, mosaicists, wood-carvers, cabinet-makers, joiners, workers in 
metal, tapestry-weavers, and embroiderers all exercised their various 
arts, and, whilst they learnt from each other in sedulous rivalry, a 
band of chosen apprentices were trained in the adjoining schools. 

To these schools Colbert assigned a prominent position in his 
scheme, looking on them as the home and nursery of French industry. 
After six years of apprenticeship and four of service, the boys, who 
were received into them free of charge, went forth passed masters in 
their respective crafts, and carried the fruits of their training into 
all the provinces of France. These schools, as well as the institu- 
tions of which they formed a part, were placed by Colbert in 
direct relations with the privileged Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture; and under the protectorate of this body, officially or- 
ganised and recognised corporations of artists, eager to enjoy the 
privileges of the central society of Paris, spread themselves over 
France. On the other hand, the facilities afforded for foreign 
study by the foundation of the school of France at Rome, secured 
the interests of art education in its highest form, and gave into 
the hands of the ruling Minister a supply of men_ perfectly 
accomplished, and fitted to undertake the execution of the most com- 
plicated tasks or the direction of the most important establishments. 
Thus, that unity of authority which had been the precept of the 
great Cardinal’s policy imposed its extreme consequences, and pre- 
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vented in France that lamentable divorce between art and industry 
which took place at this moment in every other country in Europe. 
Each link was completed in the chain which connected the humblest 
institutions with the proud central Academy, and from the director 
of the central Academy all received ultimate guidance and control. 
To Colbert, therefore, is due the honour of having foreseen, not 
only that the interests of the modern State were inseparably bound 
up with those of industry, but also that the interests of industry 
could not without prejudice be divorced from art. The principles on 
which he worked contained, indeed, certain seeds of failure; in his indus- 
trial system protection was pushed to an extreme which injured those 
whom it was meant to serve; and the arbitrary caprices of the power 
which he and his great predecessor had rendered sovereign speedily 
brought about financial disaster. The pitiless and despotic Louvois, 
who had succeeded his father, Colbert’s old patron Le Tellier, as Seere- 


i 


tary of State for War, plaved on the imperious vanity of King Louis, 
and engaged him in wars big and little, which in most cases wanted 


even the shade of a pret XT. Wars big: and little caused reckless 


expenditure, together with that terrible corruption which seems 


invariably to follow in its train, and against which Colbert had 
fought from the first with bitter earnest. All the zeal of the great 
Minister’s strict economy could only stay for a while the sure 
approach of national distress. In eruel vexation he saw himself 


forced to close his establishment of Biévre-bache, and to sacrifice 
the industrial training of French workmen to the expenses of the 
war with Holland which the King had arrogantly provoked, and for 
which the exigencies of his own commercial policy had been made 
the excuse. 

When Colbert died, on 6th September, 1685, the misery of France, 
exhausted by oppressive taxation, and depopulated by armies kept 
constantly on foot, cried out against the Minister who, rather than 
fall from power, had lent himself to measures which he heartily con- 
demned. For the moment men forgot how numerous were the benefits 
which he had conferred, how great a work had been accomplished by 
his hand, and remembered only the harshness with which he had 
dealt justice and stinted mercy. Yet order reigned where, before 
his advent, all had been corruption and confusion; the navy of 
France had been created, her colonies fostered, her forests saved from 
destruction ; justice and the authority of the law had been carried 
into the darkest corners of the land; religious toleration, socially if 
not politically, had been advocated ; whilst the encroachments of the 
Church had been more or less steadfastly opposec. To the material 
prosperity of the nation—even after we have made all possible deduc- 
tions for the evils arising from an exaggerated system of protection 


——an immense and enduring impulse had been given; and although 
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it is true that, with the death of Colbert, many parts of his splendid 
scheme fell to the ground, yet it must be confessed that the spirit in 
which it was originated and improved still animates France. 

Many of his noblest foundations, like Biévre-bache, were at once 
suppressed ; but the principles on which Biévre-bache was conducted 
still prevail in the great national manufactories, and the workmen 
of the Gobelins and of Sévres go forth, like their forefathers from 
Biévre-bache, to enrich the resources and raise the level of private 
enterprise. The autocratic tyranny of the Academy still bears fruit, 
for the conditions created under the auspices of Lebrun preserved, as 
has been said, sound traditions of teaching and training, and, in spite 
of wars and revolutions, the connection between the arts and industry 
which other nations are now painfully seeking to re-establish, has 
never been lost in France. French provincial cities still maintain 
their academic schools, and we may even now sce the municipal 
councils of poor country towns taxing their slender resources with 
noble public spirit, to give the boy, whom they hope may one day dis- 
tinguish himself, a start on his way to Paris. 

To trace the means by which Colbert succeeded in calling forth 
this spirit, and by which he renewed ard formed the character of 
industrial production throughout France, is a task of special interest 
at the present moment, for the perplexing conditions, social and 
political, with which we now have to deal may be referred, in great 
measure, to that disciplined reaction against liberty of thought and 
life which took place in the seventeenth century throughout Europe. 
In no country was the nature of this reaction more plainly defined 
than in France ; there, the moral and intellectual revolution which 
we call the Renaissance had, in the preceding century, been carried out, 
if but partially, to a logical conclusion ; there, too, the forces of the 
reaction were taken in hand by those in supreme power, and promptly 
put to that work of political and social reorganisation the effects of 
which have lasted in some shape or other to the present day. The 
revolution which we call the Renaissance was necessarily incomplete, 
seeing that it never seriously affected either political or social life. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that as soon as the fabric of political and 
social life appeared to be menaced and the forces of the reaction were 
aroused, the very principle to which the Renaissance had owed its exis- 
tence, the principle of individualism, was actually turned against itself. 
The great class organisations, the industrial guilds, which had sprung 
up in the Middle Ages, had been based on the opposite principle— 
the principle of collectivism ; the legal rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities which had accrued, in the course of centuries, to these bodies, 
formed formidable obstacles to the establishment of a system of arbi- 
trary government. Those in power found, however, no agent more 
powerful for the destruction of these societies than an appeal to that 
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very principle of individual liberty which they desired to crush out 


in other directions. For the great guilds had always represented 
the common interests of the arts and trades as distinct from, and 
sometimes even incompatible with, those of the artisan himself ; 
nothing was easier, therefore, than to encourage the disposition to 
revolt, always latent amongst the abler and more enterprising mem- 
bers, since all such as were suffering from the frequently vexatious 
restraints imposed by the combination of their fellow-workers 
naturally looked to the Crown for protection. 

Thus it came to pass that, one by one, the ancient guilds were 
deprived of that power and importance which they had so long 
enjoyed, and were relegated to a situation of political insignificance ; 
thus, too, whilst all those organisations by which the interests of the 
individual or of the family had been subordinated to those of the 
class or trade were broken up, all caste distinctions, bred of the old 
order of things, were extended and maintained. In a certain sense— 
since social grades marked out individuals as endowed with advan- 
tuges not belonging to the common rank—these caste distinctions, in 
so far as they were mere distinctions, lent themselves naturally to 
the aims of absolutism, and all these caste distinctions found a 
parallel in the titles and privileges conferred on those members of 
the artistic body who bore rule in the new academies. These men 
ruled, not as representatives of their brothers, but as delegates of the 
Crown; animated by a common impulse derived from a common 
source, they aided in the work of centralisation, completed the 
destruction of provincial types, and gave to French industry and 
French art that uniform character and style which has distinguished 
them, throughout all changes of fashion, down to our own time. 
By this disciplined reaction against that which the Renaissance 
accomplished, much was lost which we now regret; let us beware 
lest, in completing the unfinished work, social and political, of that 
great movement, we lose hold of all that was valuable in the organisa- 
tion by which it was suppressed. 

Eminia F. 8S. Dinkr. 
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‘Tue approach to New York is a surprise. Day by day you have 
been drawing nearer to that enormous American continent. Steam 
und sail have carried you from Europe over more than three thousand 
miles of ocean ; you strain your eyes to catch a glimpse of land ; in 
vain. The first intimation you get of the approach to port is the 
roof of some colossal hotel on Long Island, looming up above the 
horizon like some sea monster floating on the water; then you see 
the white tusks and the pagoda of the elephant restaurant on Coney 
{sland; then a long line of sandy coast becomes visible, but not a 
cliff or a bluff, and you wonder if that strip of low-lying grey sand 
can be the edge and rampart of a vast country. Gradually you steam 
up the Narrows; the ship sweeps round majestically, and the harbour 
of New York bursts upon the view. The entire water-front of 
New York has been spoiled by paltry wooden piers, dirty and dilapi- 
dated wharves, and hideous sheds. The journey up town from the 
wharf, when you have landed, is generally made through the meanest 
und dirtiest parts of the city, and along badly paved streets which 
iu shower of rain converts into swamps. But at last, after jolting 
over mazes of tram-lines and passing under several branches of the 
elevated railroad, you reach Broadway, the main artery of New York, 
deposit your baggage in one of the great caravansaries, and proceed to 
explore the city. The task is not difficult, so far as finding your way 
is concerned. New York is built on a long and narrow island cut 
up into squares, like all American cities, by longitudinal avenues and 
transversal streets, the avenues, with a few exceptions, provided with 
tramears and elevated railways, the streets with cross-town tramcars 
running from side to side. You see very few private carriages or 
cabs; almost everybody uses the public conveyances, and from 
morning until night the air is filled with the clatter of traffic over 
the huge paving-stones, with the incessant tinkling of the horse-car 
bells, and with the rush and roar of the trains, which literally fly 
overhead in mid air at the height of the second, and in some parts 
even of the fourth-storey windows. At first this rushing to and fro 
seems as amusing as it is novel, but very soon it becomes irritating. 
You feel that you are no better than a shuttle in a loom, forced to 
go straight up or straight down, backwards or forwards ; and if you 
do attempt a little lateral movement you find that the trajectory is 
just as monotonously straight, only not so long. Certainly you are 
transported rapidly from point to point, but with how little comfort. 
The tramears and the elevated railroad cars are alike provided with 
quantities of little straps dangling from the ceiling. There is no 
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limit to the number of passengers that may be carried. In an 
American tramcar there is always room for one more, and those who 
cannot find sitting room “hang on by a strap.’’ The business man, 
the lady who is going down town to shop, the odorous negro, the 
mechanic, the burly policeman who rides gratis, the Irish labourer, 
the girls and boys on their way to school—in fact, all sorts and 
conditions of men and women—pack themselves into these cars and 
trains with most disagreeable promiscuity. They travel in surly 
silence, reading newspapers, or gazing hardly into space, and gener- 
ally imitating the conduct of the stolid conductor, who receives your 
five-cent fare without a word of thanks and treads upon your corns 
without a word of apology. The foreigner cannot fail to be struck 
by the surly indifference of the people with whom one comes neces- 
sarily into contact in daily life in New York; such people, I mean, 
as shopkeepers, railway ticket clerks, hotel waiters, car conductors, 
bootblacks. No effort seems to be made to render the commonplace 
relations of life agreeable, and the most elementary formule of polite- 
ness have apparently disappeared from everyday language. The 
waiters rarely thank you for a fee, the railway clerk flings down your 
ticket and change as if he were angry with you; the bootblack, who 
charges ten cents for “a shine,” has the air of thinking himself above 
his business. The shopkeeper’s first desire scems to be to assert his 
equality and not to sell his goods. 

The exterior aspect of New York is very varied. In the old 
quarter of the town you find whole streets and squares that remind 
you of Holland or of parts of London. Up town and in the cross 
streets the predominating type of house is a graceless single-fronted 
brown stone structure, with a flight of eight or ten steps leading up 
to the front door, and a general look of dingy respectability. I know 
nothing more depressing than a walk through one of these cross 
streets, lined on each side with brown stone houses identically similar 
in every detail, and looking as if each pi ce of them, from the door- 
knob to the chimney-pots, had been made according to contract by 
machinery and by the gross. In the avenues, excepting Broadway, 
Madison, and the aristocratic Fifth Avenue, you find a most hetero- 
geneous congeries of buildings, shops with cast-iron fronts, business 
blocks with no architectural pretensions, shanties and shabby houses 
of all kinds, the whole bristling with hanging signs, flat signs, gilded 
and painted figureheads, forming in perspective a veritable forest, 
which seems to be rendered all the thicker and more impe netrable 
by the iron pillars of the elevated railroad, the vistas of lamp-posts, 
electric-light masts, and telegraph poles with their close network of 
wires crossing and recrossing and literally obscuring the sun. This 
is doubtless a painful spectacle to the “ «sthetic” eye, but we must 
remember that New York is mainly a business city; in its streets 
and avenues commerce reigns with undisputed sway, and we ought 
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perhaps to feel astonished that so much heed is given to mere orna- 
ment. The elevated railroad, for instance, is ugly enough in itself, 
but the stations perched in the air and approached by covered stair- 
ways are really pretty features in the street scenery of the city, 
amusing in silhouette and pleasing in colour and ornament. The 
Produce Exchange, in the heart of the business quarter, is an impos- 
ing building of grand and simple proportions, and it has the great 
merit of appropriateness. Jefferson Market is a neat structure, and 
many of the new red-brick and terra-cotta buildings down town are 
admirable specimens of architecture and of intelligent decoration. 
The woodwork, the panelling in native hard woods, and the very 
original and effective coloured glass so universally employed through- 
out the eastern cities, are all. good. Here the native entinin tena 
been left to their own resources, and they have certainly made excel- 
lent use of their abundant and varied native materials. The Americans 
have evidently “ gone in for”’ architecture and decorative art within 
the past few years with that same zeal and determination which they 
habitually show in their business enterprises. But the development 
has perhaps been rather forced; much of the work bears the stamp 
of having been produced to fulfil an order for the finest and dearest 
things of the kind that could be had, and not the most tasteful or the 
most appropriate. It is evident also that what was in fashion one 
year was not always in fashion the next; indeed, I have been told 
that fashion in architecture in America changes about every two 
years. Fifth Avenue and the environs of Central Park form the 
great trial-ground of the American architects for town houses, just 
as Newport does for summer villas. In the course of an hour’s walk 
you may see what is and what has been considered most modish, not 
only in domestic but also in ecclesiastical architecture. Fifth Avenue 
is lined with churches; there are Gothic, Romanesque, Tudor, 
Italian, Byzantine, and also barn-like churches ; there are spires and 
towers in every form; but I discovered only one church which has 
architectural merit throughout, one church which, so to speak, holds 
together and bears analysis from the points of view of art, usefulness, 
and tradition, and that is the new Catholic cathedral. 1 discovered 
likewise but one house in Fifth Avenue which seemed to be above 
criticism—perfect in proportions, in architectural decoration, and 
in appropriateness. America has yet to learn the meaning of 
charm of line and sobriety of ornament. The same tendency 
towards excess which causes many New Yorkers to paint red 
bricks redder, leads them also to the erroneous conviction that mere 
quantity of precious materials and mere profusion of ornamentation 
will of itself produce a fine effect. This tendency accounts for bath- 
rooms with walls entirely covered with enormous slabs of Mexican 
onyx, for plain brown stone houses adorned—O incongruity !—with 
Corinthian pillars of marble so delicately carved that the capitals 
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have to be enveloped permanently in wire netting to protect them 
from flies or sparrows. It accounts also for the phenomenon of a 
Gothic cathedral portal serving as the entrance to a Renaissance 
dwelling-house, and for many other queer combinations that may be 
seen on either side of Fifth Avenue. The famous house of Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, which is more or less typical of the style of house 
inhabited by the American merchant princes, is a good specimen of 
over-decoration and lavish profusion of rich material—I speak of the 
inside only. The entrance-hall is wholly of marble: the floor is 
marble mosaic, the walls are of precious polished marble, the seats 
and tables are of massive marble. The covered atrium of the house 
has also a mosaic pavement, and is surrounded by red marble pillars 
capped and bound with bronze; the walls are partly of marble, partly 
of fine woodwork, partly hung with Flemish tapestry, and partly 
panelled with gilded and painted papier-maché work. The staircase 
is of richly carved wood, and the walls are wainscoted, while above 
the wainscoting comes more gilded and painted papier-maché panel- 
ling. In the midst of all this splendour of material and workman- 
ship the pressed papier-maché looks cheap and paltry. How can the 
designer have conceived such a combination? The drawing-room in 
this house is dazzlingly brilliant. It seems to be full of pillars and 
tables and pedestals of Mexican onyx with gilt mounts; the lamps 
are studded with opalescent and coloured glass cabochons ; the chairs 
are upholstered in the most showy Japanese embroidered silks; the 
walls are hung with red Japanese velvet, studded with metal orna- 
ments, stones, and brilliants, which by their dazzling scintillation 
naturally destroy the effect of a beautiful ceiling painted by Galland. 
The splendour of this room is barbaric ; it reminds one of the scenery 
of a fairy piece at the Chatelet Theatre. Throughout this costly 
house one might continue criticism in the same strain; everything is 
too ostentatiously precious; the magnificence is too lavish; there is 
no repose, no dignity, no quiet beauty, the effect of which grows upon 
you gradually and charms you instead of merely striking you 
brusquely and imperiously with a shock that lasts but a moment. 

In Eastern America one sees so much ovyer-decoration, so much 
bigness, so much excess, that one is forced to conclude that it is what 
people here like. The Americans do frankly glory in their ten- 
storey houses, their big ferry-boats and river-steamers like floating 
palaces, their big fortunes and big failures, their big newspapers, and, 
indeed, in big things of every kind. The ordinary house-furniture 
is unnecessarily large and heavy, and the language of the average 
American is full of exaggerations and superlatives, and Titanic 
metaphors couched in familiar language. I imagine there must be a 
peculiar magnetic quality in the air of America which stirs up 
Aryan blood into a state of perpetual ebullition, and augments energy 
in every way. Hence the unrest of American life, the unremitting 
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driving, and pushing, and struggling. The American man, as we all 
know, is fond of trotting horses, and in the afterncon he delights to 
air his team in the beautiful avenues of Central Park. You may 
imagine that it isa pleasant relaxation to ride ina light buggy behind 
a pair of swift horses, and to enjoy the air, the scenery, and the anima- 
tion of the park. No; itisreally hard work. In his insatiable thirst 
for activity, the American man has trained his trotting horses to pull 
by the reins and not by the traces, and so he sits in his buggy with 
outstretched arms, holding the ribbons taut, pushing against the 
dashboard with his feet; and thus the horses pull the driver, who simply 
forms an animated connecting-link between them and the vehicle. 
With this love of intensity and excess, imagine what the stage 
must be! In this as in all other matters of public concern, the é/ite 
of the American nation forms only a powerless minority. The 
average audience appreciates apparently low comedy, burlesque, 
melodrama, ranting, high notes in singing, short skirts, and brilliant 
scenery. When Mme. Judie first appeared in New York, many of 
the newspaper critics found that that exquisitely feminine comédienne 
did not dance about, did not show her legs, did not sing loud enough, 
did not know how to make telling effeects—all which, being inter- 
preted, means that Mme. Judic’s action, diction, and singing were of 
a more delicate and finer character than those estimable critics could 
appreciate. One night I went to see the Comedy of Errors at the 
Star Theatre. This, I was told, was one of the finest spectacles ever 
put on the New York stage. Certainly the scenery and the costumes 
were very pretty, but the effect of both was much impaired by the 
want of contrast. In the scenery the prevailing masses of colour 
were very pale rose and green and blue, undera dazzling white light; 
the costumes also were of those delicate and luminous shades, and 
there was not a square foot of reposeful shadow in the whole spec- 


tacle. The parts of the two Dromios were played by two popular 
favourites who excel in low comedy effects, but the rest of the actors 


and actresses had but very rudimentary notions either of elocution or 
deportment ; the ladies aspirated their h’s with an affectation which 
showed that they had not always been accustomed to that effort ; the 
ballet-girls had not learned one of the first lessons in choregraphy, 
which is to look pleasant and smiling; their faces were dull and 
expressionless, and their feet not so nimble as they might have been. 
This spectacle was not a complete success from the artistic point of 
view, but an effort had been made; and therein lies one of the 
charms of America, that efforts are being made all the time, and in 
the course of years these efforts will doubtless produce wonderful 
results. ‘ All we want is a few more years,” is an expression fre- 
quently on the lips of the patriotic American. 

A few more years! Yes, and perhaps the establishment of professors 
of civilisation and of the science of life in the chief cities of the 
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Union—professors who would teach the beauty of elegance of life 


and manners, and expound Aristotle’s doctrine of moderation and the 
mean by reference to modern instances. I can imagine the objection 
that some American reader will raise. ‘‘ You are forming conclu- 
sions too exclusively from observations of New York,” he will say. 
“But New York is not a political centre, nor a literary centre, nor a 
centre of fashion. It is simply a commercial centre. The stamp of 
New York cannot give currency to a book, a picture, a stage-play, or 
aman ora woman.” It isindisputable that at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or Chicago, people form their own judgment of men and 
things independently of New York ; but in spite of that, the prestig« 
of New York remains. No other city in the United States impresses 
the foreigner in the same way; no other city has that unmistakable 
air of being one of the great capitals of the world which New York 
has. Washington, which the foreigner is frequently requested to 
admire as being, potentially at least, the prettiest city in America, is 
the State capital, and thanks to the diplomatists, the statesmen, and 
the many people of means and leisure who have chosen the city of 
broad streets for their home, Washington is also a social and intel- 
lectual centre, just as Versailles was in the olden times. But when 
did the opinion of Versailles venture to pit itself against the 
opinion of Paris? Who would attempt to persuade the foreigner 
that the sporadic nudity of Washington had the aspect of a capital ? 
The Capitol is, indeed, a grand and majestic building exteriorly, but in 
the interior of the monument the feature that perhaps impresses 
itself most indelibly on the visitor’s memory is the grandiose propor- 
tions of the spittoons. The other Government buildings and the 
Smithsonian Institute have also a certain chilling vastness in their 
proportions. But Pennsylvania Avenue, lined with fine trees and 
mean houses, will suggest the Champs Elysées only to a very unre- 
tentive memory. Of all the Eastern cities Boston is the most 
suggestive of stable civilisation and more widely spread _refine- 
ment; but no one could mistake that hospitable and agreeable 
city for a national capital. The equalitarian American—proud of 
his city, proud of his State, devoted to local interests, as a good 
citizen should be—protests, as one can readily understand, against 
the supremacy of New York. The Boston blue-stocking will slyly 
remark that she is in the habit of going to New York when she needs 
intellectual repose. Such protestations of independence and local 
self-sufficiency form a healthy element in the national life; but the 
fact, nevertheless, remains that New York does impose its influence 
on the other cities of America. New York, it may be urged, is a 
cosmopolitan centre ; but, in American civilisation, is not the pre- 
dominating influence cosmopolitan? And does not this influence 
radiate mainly from New York? New York society exists by itself, 
says an American authority, Mrs. Gail Hamilton, and outside that 
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city “there exists a great wide independent world, which not only 
receives no law from New York, but never thinks of New York, does 
not know that there is any New York. It is in the city and in the 
country. It has all the conveniences, all the refinements, and many 
of the luxuries of modern material life. It has as much intelligence 
as New York; it reads more, thinks more, and deals with more 
things. It speaks as gently and it stands more firm.” Making 
allowance for a little feminine exaggeration, this statement of the 
case is doubtless correct, so far as it goes. The prestige attached to 
New York in the eyes of the world at large must not be traced to 
the influence merely of its social life ; it is rather the prestige of the 
greatest, the richest, and the most brilliant of American cities, the 
prestige of the city which sums up in its varied life and interests the 
most characteristic and original aspects of American civilisation. The 
refinements and luxuries of material life are to be found all over the 
country ; intellectual life in all its phases is spread widely throughout 
the different States, and the traveller who is accustomed to the broad 
divisions of European society into that of the capitals and that of 
the provinces, cannot fail to be struck by the universality of a certain 
kind of social life in America. Wherever he goes he is sure to find 
intelligent, well-informed, sociable people, with whom it is interesting 
to talk, and whose wide sympathies and varied curiosity renders their 
commerce agreeable. One might also go so far as to say that a 
narrow-minded man or woman is a rarity in America, while equality 
and democracy, and a general habit of self-reliance and independent 
judgment render it impossible for any single citizen or any group of 
citizens to put himself or themselves above the others. Criticism is 
everybody’s right, and a right which is very freely exercised. And 
so the term society in America comes to have a very vague signitica- 
tion; and, indeed, how can it be otherwise in a democratic republic ? 
Look at modern France. What is meant by French society? Is 
it the old nob/esse, whose members are often richer in titles than in 
money, and who live dismally in their country houses because they 
can no longer afford to make a figure at Paris?’ Is it the aristocracy 
of finance, that spends its money freely on fétes and luxury’ Is i 
the rich bourgeoisie ¢ Is it Madame X.’s set, or the set of the 
Baronne Z.? There is absolutely no arbiter to decide. Each set has 
the right to consider its company the most select and elegant, or the 


most amusing, or the most intellectual, although of course great 


prestige attaches to an ancient and historical name. In America 
society has a still vaguer signification than it has in France. There 
is no autocrat, no dispenser of social reputation, no supreme autho- 
rity—like the Prince of Wales in England, for instance—who is 
cognisant of the entire area of American society. London society, it 
has been said, is nowadays a chaotic congeries of sets, more or less 
exclusive, living a monotonous, unintellectual, and wearisome life, the 
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object of which is ostensibly amusement, while really it is the satis- 


faction of social vanity, the doing of “the correct thing,” the strict 
observance of all the conventional rules and customs of life, conduct, 
morality, and manners which have received the approbation of the 
Prince of Wales. American society is likewise composed of an 
infinity of sets, but these sets can claim letters patent from no 
supreme voucher. In each city social relations are based mainly on 
congeniality ; and in certain cities, like New York and Boston, 
more or less prestige is attached to birth, but so little that. it 
would hardly count at all in comparison with intelligence and 
eminent social qualities unsupported by birth. Even in English 
society the principle of aristocracy has been largely super- 

l then again after all, birth 
in America is a matter of so few years. In New York the descend- 


seded by the principle of plutocracy ; anc 


ants of the old Dutch settlers may look down upon the parvenus who 
can only trace their descent three generations backwards, much more 
so upon the upstarts of only two generations. But practically this 
family pride offers no obstacle to real merit and intelligence. The pres- 
tige of old and stable fortunes is naturally greater than that of fortunes 
recently acquired, whose owners have generally been so wholly occu- 
pied in the pursuit of riches that they have neglected to acquire that 
degree of culture without which social intercourse, as distinguished 
from friendship or mere good fellowship, cannot exist. In New 
York then, as in London, but with far less precision in the lines of 
demarcation, society is composed of many sets, some more fashionable, 
more stylish, and more select than others. There have been, and 
there still are, in that city hostesses who have had the manners and 
bearing of duchesses of the old régime, and whose qualities have natu- 
rally made them prominent figures in social life, but they have 
always held their position in virtue of their personality, and not 
merely of their birth or of their wealth. The Americans would 
never submit to be bored by dull formalism ; their object, so far as 
society is concerned, is amusement, and, with the exception of a few 
Anglomaniacs, they are not satisfied with mere conformity to con- 
vention; they demand real amusement. At a ball, a reception, a 
dinner party, or any other social meeting, and above all in life at the 
seaside and at the inland watering places, there is an absence of 
restraint and an easy familiarity which simply astounds the Euro- 
pean. The most complete liberty of flirtation seems to be the privi- 
lege of both sexes; you make friends with great facility, and you find 
that everybody is bent simply upon “ having a lovely time” and 
helping his or her neighbour to do the same. There is far less 
regard for appearances, and far less ostentatious respectability than 
there isin England; but there is less hypocritical virtue and more 
real morality. Considering the very great freedom of intercourse 
allowed to the young men and women, and the rarity of any mishaps 
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resulting therefrom, one can only conclude that the sense of honour 
is very highly developed in both boys and girls. There are, too, 
many evidences which go to show that the cultivated American man 
has got rid of much of that underlay of coarse fibre which renders 
his English cousins somewhat stiff and constrained in their manners, 
as if they were perpetually afraid of cracking their thin veneer of 
refinement. 

We Europeans have heard much talk about the superiority of the 
railway and hotel systems of America. Thanks to the competition 
of rival lines, travelling in the Eastern States is very cheap. The 
different companies seem to be perpetually trying to ruin each other 
by underselling, and in every town you will find a number of agen- 
cies where you can buy ‘ cut-rate” tickets for almost any part of 
the United States, and according to the condition of the struggle 
between such and such companies, the price of the ticket varies. 
For instance, a ticket for the thousand-mile ride between New 
York and Chicago has been as low as five dollars, and last year 
it oscillated between twelve and seventeen dollars. The railway 
stations, with few exceptions, are miserable places, where information 
is a rare commodity and politeness still rarer. In America you are 
supposed to know, and if you do not know, woe betide you. That 
great blessing of English life, the obliging railway porter, is unknown 
in America. The trains are made up of carriages all of the same 
class and of the same model, with the exception of the Pulman 
sleeping and “ chair-cars,”’ or as we should call them, drawing-room 
cars. The ordinary car has a passage down the middle, and seats on 
either side for some fifty persons in all; at one end is a stove, and 
at the other a lavabo and a receptacle for iced water; each seat holds 
two passengers, with very little room for knees and elbows, and none 
whatever for bag or portmanteau ; overhead are little narrow shelves 
of netting about large enough to hold a bag of bonbons or a roll of 
music. These cars are often prettily decorated with native hard 
woods, and they have two advantages: they are well ventilated, and 
you can walk from car to car the whole length of the train. But 
for comfort they cannot be compared with the European carriages ; 
and the promiscuity which the system involves is far from agreeable, 
especially if you happen to be travelling in parts where noisy or 
inebriated negroes are frequent passengers. An American train is 
to a certain extent a hotel on wheels. Restaurant and sleeping- 
cars are taken on and off as circumstances require ; and the newsboys 
who travel on the trains offer you the journals of the last town you 
have traversed, and try to tempt you alternately with cigars, fruit, 
fans, pirated editions of novels, travelling caps—* protects from 
draughts, keeps the ’ead cool’’—and other trifles. Apropos of pirated 
books, I was amused one day when the train in which I was travel- 
ling happened to pass over a stretch of Canadian territory. The 
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moment we had crossed the frontier, at the first station, a boy boarded 
the train with a new stock of novels published by some Montreal 
house. “ Better paper,”’ cried the boy, “ better print, better authors ! 
Howell’s new novel! Yes, sir, that’s the beauty of it. We get the 
American authors in cheap editions here, sir, because there ain’t no 
copyright. On the United States side o’ the frontier th y can only 
reprint the English authors.” And off he went, offering the newest 
American novels for twenty-five cents each, “ better paper, better 
uthors!’”’ The beauty of it is, to use the new sboy’ Ss phrase, that 
cotiations for a copyright treaty between the United States and 
Canada have now been going on for some forty years without any 
arked progress having been made. 
When you arrive at your destination on one of these trains, your 
roubles begin again. Your trunk has been taken charge of by the 
baggage expressman, who gives you a ene and at a charge of 
ifty cents undertakes to deliver it to any hotel you choose. But you 


+ 


and vour hand-bag's and wri ps and overcoats, what becomes of you ? 


9 
Hotel omnibuses are not universal, cabs are rare, landaus—the com- 
monest public carriage in New York—are very dear, and often you 
have no alternative but to walk or to jump into the tramear. But 

hich tramear passes near the hotel you have chosen ? Where is 
the obliging porter who helps you with your baggage, and guides 
your steps in a strange town ? However, we will suppose that you 
have arrived at an hotel and that your baggage has followed you. 
What a strange place! Imagine a great hall glaring with electric 
lic¢ht and bristling with Corinthian capitals, or bronze griffons, or 
something equally horrible. The floor is of marble, dotted over with 
flaunting red cuspadores (Anglicé, spittoons), strewn with cigar 
stumps, and maculated with tobacco juice and half-chewed quids. 
Amidst this glare and foulness are scores of easy-chairs, rocking- 
chairs, and men sitting and standing, all smoking, or talking, or 
chewing. At one end of the hall is the desk of the laconic clerk, 
who flings your key upon the marble counter with a clatter; then to 
the right and left are a cigar shop, a bar-room, a news-stand, a 
barber’s shop—sometimes called a “ tonsorial parlor ””—an outfitter’s 
shop, a bootblack’s stand, and a telegraph office, generally presided 

er by a pretty maiden who speaks through her nose and is looking 
out for a husband. At the news-stall you often see a little boy of 
nine or ten in charge; he has to stand on a stool and reach up to 
hand you your change, but he already chews a wooden toothpick 
like his elders, and looks as disappointed and embittered as a man of 
fifty. Furthermore, all the lower part of the hotel is apparently a 
public thoroughfare, and anybody may walk in and make use of i 
conveniences without any questions being asked, a fact which enables 
the municipalities to dispense with the erection of those necessary 
structures which prudish Boston calls “ sanitaries.”’ 
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I failed to discover any semblance of comfort in any of the ordi- 


nary American hotels. The bedrooms are furnished in a paltry 
manner; the toilet utensils are of the commonest description ; the 
gas bracket is invariably placed inconveniently with regard to the 
looking-glass, and the service is indifferent. One of the great 
problems of American life is domestic service. In the private houses 
you never see a retinue of servants such as we have in England. An 
American citizen cannot wear another man’s livery; an American 
woman would sooner ‘ go out West’ than go into service. The 


} 
} 


servants and waiters throughout the country are, therefore, almost 
exclusively Irish or other foreigners, and negroes or people of 
colour, who almost always seem discontented and above their work. 
In vain the innocent traveller places his boots outside his bedroom 
door when he retires to rest: no notice will be taken of them, unless 
a thief should happen to fancy them. When you rise in the morning 
you must put your dirty boots on and take them to be cleaned on 
your feet, and you may congratulate yourself if the bootblack’s 
stand is not stationed down in the cellar amongst the cockroaches 
and the waterclosets. 

The eating arrangements in an American hotel are peculiar. 
Supposing that you elect to live on the American plan, you pay 
three, four, or five dollars a day or more, according to your bedroom, 
and you eat as much as you please and as often as you please. Four 
meals a day are prepared, and the cloth is practically laid all day 
long for breakfast, midday dinner or lunch, late dinner, tea or 
supper. You walk into the dining-room, which is generally of 
immense size, and the moment you cross the threshold a gigantic 
coloured man, in dress coat and white cravat, snaps his fingers at 
you, waves his arms commandingly, and assigns you a place at one 
of the tables. This negro is a “ walker,’ and fulfils the same duties 
as a maitre d’hétel in a French restaurant. He is ornamental, fussy, 
and of very little use. The place assigned to you, without your 
having been consulted as to whether you have any preference in the 
matter, will be at a table where some six to a dozen people can sit— 
a large broad table, with an enormous cruet-stand in the centre 
containing all the condiments and sauces under the sun, and two 
small flagons full of oil and vinegar. The moment you have taken 
your seat a negro rushes up and pours you out a glass of iced water, 
which forms the universal drink of the Americans at meals. You 


lass of iced water from the day you set 


cannot escape from this g 
foot on American soil to the day you leave it ; it pursues you even into 
your bedroom, for if by chance you ring your bell there follows a few 
seconds later a furious dash at the door, and the inevitable pitcher of 
iced water is borne in and deposited on the table. The waiter asks 
no questions. Any man in the United States who rings his bed- 
room bell, whether late at night or early in the morning, can want 
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only one thing—iced water. The glass of water having been placed 
at your elbow at the dinner-table, we will say, a negro waiter bends 
serenely over you, and waits in silence for your orders. The whole 
dinner must be ordered at once, and it is all served at once. Thus 
you say, of course without any of the formula of politeness, “ Bring 
me some oysters on the half shell, green turtle soup, some clam 
chowder, some halibut steak, green goose and apple sauce, lambs’ 
fries, sweet potatoes, egg-plant, succotash, stewed tomatoes, Roque- 
fort cheese, lemon pudding, cranberry pie, cakes, watermelon, and 
French bread.”’ And the negro departs without a word, and returns 
with as many of these dishes as he has succeeded in remembering, 
and then he arranges them like a rampart before you. And if you 
wish to do at Rome as do the Romans, you dip into this dish and 
that dish, tasting of several simultaneously; you mix up as many 
flavours as you can, and leave half of each dish unconsumed. The 
wastefulness of this American system is terrible to think of. And 
what a disgusting sight it is to see a table-full of people, each one 
behind his semicircular barricade of dishes, all of them getting cold 
and all of them more or less in a mess! IJlow one does long to have 
the choice of a dozen dishes carefully prepared and decently served, 
instead of having to select from the hundred dishes, lukewarm and 
poorly cooked, that figure on the bill of fare of an average American 
hotel! And the crockery and the knives! Dishes and cups and 
saucers of the coarsest white pottery, very thick and heavy, and 
knives that have no cutting edge, but are silver-plated, in order that 
no citizen may have to demean himself by polishing them. The 
very best coffee in the world will taste poor when drunk out of a cup 
a quarter of an inch thick ; and reed birds on toast, one of the most 
indisputably delicate of American specialities, would taste all the 
sweeter if served on a porcelain dish. Immediate and thorough 
reform is needed in American household crockery. There are, I 
know, exceptions, and there are some first-class residential and family 
hotels in New York and elsewhere where the service is good and the 
crockery delicate porcelain. Here I am speaking of the average 
caravansary, with from two to eight hundred bedrooms—* one of 
our great American hotels ”’—where the majority of Americans lodge 
and seem contented. These caravansaries are simply dens of bar- 
barism. Their gaudy architecture and showy decoration, their 
furniture, their cooking are all barbarous and abominable. 

These and many other details strike the traveller strongly at first, 
and his serenity is being constantly ruffled by the stolid indifference 
of waiters and the brusqueness and familiarity of the servants of the 
public in general. Gradually, however, you discover that there is no 
positive intention on their part of being unobliging or rude. It is 
simply a want of delicacy, a want of appreciation of the amenities of 
life and manners, a habit of self-help and self-reliance, practicality 
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carried to its utmost limits. And you know, too, above all, that, 
however rough and brusque an American man may appear, he has 
complete respect for womanhood, which is by no means a barbarous 
characteristic. A woman, whether she be spinster or wife, or a mere 
girl, may travel from one end of the United States to the other un- 
attended without fear of meeting with insult or harm, and with the 
certainty on the contrary of finding ready and willing help from all 
the men whose services she may need, and that, too, whatever their 
station in life may be. In the minutiz of civilisation the Americans 
have much to learn ; but their hearts are in the right place, and one 
of these days perhaps the masses will come to recognise the fact that 
qualities of heart gain by gracefulness in their manifestation. 

If the lone traveller, condemned to hotel life and solitary wander- 
ings in strange cities, finds America a comfortless place, the stranger 
who arrives with a few good letters of introduction will have as 
pleasant a time as he could desire. The Americans have a delightful 
way of passing you on from friend to friend. Everywhere your 
letters of introduction will procure you obliging cicerones; you will 
be shown the sights and curiosities in the most agreeable conditions ; 
and the privileges of the best clubs in the city will be yours while 
you stay. And very splendid and comfortable places these clubs are, 
peculiarly rich in easy chairs, and provided with fine libraries and 
excellent cooks. In New York you will be handsomely entertained 
at the Union, the University, the Union League, the Bohemian 
Lotos, or the artistic and old-fashioned Century, and in none of these 
establishments will the fastidious traveller have to complain of tke 
cooking, of the service, or of lack of comfort. The Union League 
club-house is larger and more luxurious than any club in London. 
Exteriorly the building may not perhaps command unmixed admira- 
tion, and parts of the interior decoration might be criticised, but on 
the whole there is a completeness of comfort to be found there which 
surpasses anything I have seen in London or Paris. The staircase, 
with its finedecoration of coloured glass; the hardwood wall-panelling ; 
the variety of ornamentation in the smaller rooms ; the magnificent 
dining-room at the top of the house, with its windows commanding 
a view of half New York ; the fine open Gothic roof, painted in a rich 
and original manner; all this is most convenient, roomy, and novel 
in aspect. In Baltimore, Philadelphia, or Chicago you will be taken 
to club-houses as monumental as those of New York. In Boston you 
will find the quintessence of New England refinement at the Somerset 
Club, which occupies two charming old red-brick houses, with broad 
low windows looking out on Beacon Street and over the Common. 
The Somerset is select and fashionable, and its members speak of the 
Mayflower and of Plymouth Rock with respect and veneration. Then 
there is the Union Club, sedate, profoundly respectable, and thoroughly 
comfortable, and the Country Club, out in the suburbs, beyond Brook- 
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ine, a delightful old country house, surrounded by forty acres of 
park. The Country Club tends rather towards sport, and in the 
grounds are private tracks for flat racing and hurdle racing. In all 
these clubs the English traveller will be made perfectly at home, and 
the company will prove as genial, talkative, and cosmopolitan as he 
could desire, for the Americans are, if possible, greater club-lovers 
than we English. 

The hospitality that the properly recommended traveller will receive 
in private houses is of the most cordial and charming kind. If you 
happen to be in America early in the autumn you will have a chance 
of seeing some beautiful country houses, and of judging somewhat of 
American home life in its least ceremonious form. Your Chicago 
friend, for instance, who passes his days in solving colossal arithme 


tical problems and in superintending gigantic business operations, 


will entertain you at a house a few miles out of town, perched on a 
bluff overlooking Lake Michigan, xnd will probably ask you to admire 
his lawn first of all. A good lawn cannot be created in a few months ; 
it is one of the features of rural England which the Americans most 
admire and envy, and the possession of a country house with a fine 
lawn that has a past of several years is almost equivale nt to descent 
from a Pilgrim Father, particularly in a young city like Chicago. 
The house inside will doubtless be adorned with pictures and Japanes 
bibelots and fine draperies, everything a little too showy, perhaps, and 
a little too big. But that is inevitable, for everything in Chicago is 
big: the streets are the longest and broadest in the Union, the erain 
elevators are the biggest in the country, and so, too, are the women. 
Your host, however, although he may not have been able to escap 
entirely the contagion ol that craze tor bigness which is peculiarly 
rampant in Chicago, will be a most interesting man to talk with—well 
read, full of strange experiences of life, and probably a zealous col- 
lector of books withal, or of engravings. As for your hostess, shi 
will extend to you that smooth and caressing hospitality of which the 
American women have the secret. And when you reflect that Chicago 
has risen from ashes to its present splendour of granite palaces and 
imposing avenues in the brief space of some twelve years, your 
astonishment is not without a mingled feeling of 1 spect for the men 
and women who have been the makers of this prosperity, and who 
all seem so very young to have achieved so much. 

In speaking of Chicago I have chosen an extreme instance, but 
still one of the most interesting of the many specimens of civilisation 
in process of evolution which America offers to the observer. In 
aristocratic and Catholic Baltimore one is not astonished to find the 
elegancies and refinements of life commonly appreciated by the 
wealthy classes. In New York, on the banks of the Hudson River, 
or in the quiet old villages of Long Island, with their two centuries 
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of history, one is not altogether surprised to find delightful country 
mansions surrounded by parks and gardens, rich in all the comforts 
and luxuries of life, including even French cooks and perfectly trained 
European servants. In Quaker Philadelphia, around Independence 
Hall and Washington Square, respectability and dignified self- 
satisfaction are evidently appropriate. In Boston, the Athens of 
America, long famous for its culture and refinement, one naturally 
expects to find an improved and revised edition of all that is best in 
English civilisation, and none but a profane observer or a renegade 
native would dare to accuse the Bostonians either of priggishness or 
provincialism. But refinement and elegance in Chicago are certainly 
a surprise, and yet they exist in a large degree, and where the 
realisation leaves much to be desired the intention is always good. 
One might perhaps say that the intention is just a little exuberant 
in the great ‘‘ Gateway of the West.” The shops in State Street are 


rather too gorgeous; the plate-glass windows are, I suppose, the 


biggest in the world, and behind them you see in splendid array the 
latest Parisian novelties in dresses and millinery, the newest porcelain 


+7 }> 


ornaments from the Palais Royal, the largest faience or glass vases 


T 
n I g 
that have ever been made, the most showy bronzes from the Marais, 


the most elaborate productions of native and foreign silversmiths, 


You feel that the people of the city are all the time making vigorous 
] ’ 
A 


efforts to become civilised. But on what a stupendous scale! Look 
at those immense ecight-story business blocks with their facades 
supported by cast-iron pillars, and decorated with indestructible mam- 
moth cement ornaments, combined with the largest terra-cotta plaques 
ever baked! Look at the huge post-ottice ; the wide strects ; the lofty 
telegraph poles, taller than any other telegraph poles in the United 
States ; the electric lights strung up at dizzy heights ; the immense 
turning bridges that swing round to give passage to great ships, and 
make parts of Chicago resemble Rotterdam seen through a gigantic 
magnifying glass! Listen to the big names given to those avenues 
that seem to have neither beginning nor end—Madison Avenue, Van 
Buren, Michigan, Washington. Even the dirtiness and smokiness 
of Chicago is on a grand scale, but in spite of the muddy black streets 
littered with refuse, its plank footpaths, its yellow lake and canals, 
its whirl and rush, its jangle of tramway bells, its howling newspaper 
boys, and the very mixed swarm of its inhabitants, comprising 
members of all the families of the earth, Chicago is a most interesting 
place for the European to visit ; and towards sunset, when the fading 
light softens the sharp angles and lessens the immensity of the per- 
spective effects, it becomes picturesque and weirdly fantastic. The 
net-work of telegraph-wires and the tall, irregular silhouette of the 
street architecture stand out against the brilliant red and golden sky, 
rendered all the deeper in tone by the obscuring clouds of smoke that. 
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canopy the whole city, waiting to be wafted away by the never-fail- 
ing night breeze that sweeps over the vast plain in the midst of which 
Chicago stands. 

Of course, at Chicago, as elsewhere in America, the cultivated 
minority is lost in the swarming multitude of coarse and vulgar 
people, and at night you find the streets, and bar-rooms, and liquor- 
saloons full of dull-eyed men and boys who whistle, spit, smoke, 
drink, and talk about sport,—muscular, long-limbed fellows who 
wear their hats tilted back on the crown of their head, who find time 
hanging heavily on their hands when business is over, who are too 
uncivilised to do nothing and to do it with grace, and who pass their 
evenings in chewing quids or toothpicks, or in lolling round a 
billiard-table with an underhand look on their countenances and 
movements indicative of habits of suspicion and a readiness for a 
fight at any moment. 

Why did I leave my American friends so often to seek adven- 
tures on my own account? Such solitary wanderings can only lead 
to evil. Buffeted by the vulgar crowd, jostled by tobacco-chewing 
stock operators, irritated by badly-paved and dirty streets, where the 
dustbins stand unmolested at all hours of the day, constantly shocked 
by the want of finish and elegance that pervades all the exterior life 
of the cities, the lone traveller is tempted to concentrate his observa- 
tion on the shortcomings of America. He forgets while in this 
carping mood that the country is very young, and that it is not so 
much the imperfection of its civilisation which ought to astonish him, 
but rather the universality of that degree of material civilisation 
which he actually finds. He forgets the libraries and museums and 
splendid educational institutions that private munificence is creating 
all over the Union. He forgets the extent, the wealth, the magnifi- 
cence of the country, the determination of its people, and their 
unparalleled working capacity, which makes twenty years in America 
worth more for progress than forty years in Europe. Above all, he 
forgets that leaven of refined people, those hospitable and charming 
friends whose sympathies and interests he has found to be so wide 
and whose social qualities have often struck him as being peculiarly 
complete. But, however violent the fault-finding fit may be, no 
observant and thinking man can remain in the mood for long together; 
he will remember Herbert Spencer’s remark that the mixture of the 
varieties of the Aryan race forming the population of America will 
eventually produce a type of man finer than has hitherto existed—a 
type of man more plastic, more adaptable, more capable of undergoing 
the modifications needful for complete social life ; and reflecting upon 
what has already been achieved, he will be tempted to adopt Herbert 
Spencer’s conviction that the Americans may reasonably look forward 
to a time when they will have produced a civilisation grander than 
any the world has known. TuEopore CHILp. 

















LIFE’S EPITOME. 
I. HEAVEN. 


In mellow sunlight slept the silent dell ; 
The wind was still ; across the dozin 


grass 


oO 
oD 
I heard the airy step of Summer pass. 
I saw her kiss the saucy pimpernel, 
I heard the rustling sedge and willow tell 
Low in mine ear, her blessing ; lad and lass 
Pledged blushing vows amidst a wealthy mass 
Of daisies, cowslips, and sweet heather-bell. 


There ran a whisper through the listening sky : 
“ Look up and fear not ; do thy work in joy ; 
Train nerve and sinew in the glad employ 
Of simple souls that neither strive nor cry; 
Drink happy draughts of love that will not cloy ; 
Life shall not fail thee, for thy God is nigh.” 


ll. HELL. 


They stand around me, gaunt and pale and gray, 
Those old-world warriors, battle-stained and worn, 
With bloodless hands in countless combats torn, 

And faces, marred in life’s unending fray ; 

“ Dear brother, welcome home!” they seem to say. 
“ We watched around thee on thy cradled morn, 
Smiled at thy griefs, and knew thy joys forlorn, 

Counting each milestone on thy hopeless way. 

















Have we not fought and failed ? We thought, like thee, 


To tear life’s secret from its deep-set home, 
To save fresh souls from sorrow’s martyrdom, 
And turn this rugged earth to revelry. 
We too have fought and failed. In solemn glee 
We claim thy kindred soul. Come, brother, come!” 









W. L. Courtney. 








LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


Ix 1883 there was considerable discussion regarding the proposals of 


There is no doubt that no small part of the opposition to these pro- 


Lord Ripon for the development of local self-government in India. 
posals was due to misapprehension. There were not many who had 
carefully watched the earlier development in India of these very 
principles which found their fuller expression under Lord Ripon’s 
Government, or who knew how much there was in past experience 
to give confidence in the capacity of the natives for managing their 
local concerns. The more decided attitude taken up by this Govern- 
ment was therefore a little startling to the Anglo-Indian community, 
who are as arule very sensitively conservative. This new attitude was 
associated with the name of a Liberal statesman who had held office 
in a Liberal Cabinet, and was sent out to India by a Liberal Govern- 
ment; and there was some jealousy of what was suspected to be a 
Liberal crotchet. There was a fear that the scheme was ill-advised 
and immature, and not protected by sufficient checks to prevent 
disaster. I know several officers of experience who were at first 
participators in this feeling, but now are not only loyally engaged in 
working the scheme, but also give it their hearty approval. This 
change of view is due partly to more candid attention to the details 
of the scheme, but chiefly to experience of its working for the last 
two years. I do not wish to go over the old eround aguln, but 
simply to give my own experience as to the results of the scheme. 
I shall deal with it only in the Central Provinces, in which I have 
spent all my service. It is interesting to ascertain how far the 
policy of extending local self-government has realised the fears of 
those who opposed it, or justified the warm advocacy of its sup- 
porters. What I shall therefore attempt to do is to give briefly, 
and yet as clearly as possible, my personal testimony as to what has 
been the result of that policy in the Central Provinces. 

Officialism is one of the perhaps necessary evils under which 
India suffers. Knowing as I do the earnest manner in which the 
great body of the officers of the Indian services discharge their duty, I 
am only proud to belong to one of these services. But I not the less 
truly deplore the officialism of India, which has greatly tended to 
separate between Government and the people. A very loyal and 
intelligent native gentleman once remarked to me that three castes 
were growing up in place of the many whose power was being 
destroyed by our civilisation, viz., Europeans, native officials, and 
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non-officials. Ife added that it was often more disagreeable for a 
non-official to deal with native than with European officials. I have 
myself observed this. I have seen European officers who thought 
that nothing could be done without their personal effort, who held 
what Shore, writing in 1833, called “ the extraordinary idea that the 
natives are not fit to be trusted, and are almost incapable of perform- 
ing any but the most inferior duties.’’ But I have seen what is worse 
than this. I have seen officers who would trust their subordinate 
native officials fully to do the most important and delicate work for 
them, and yet would not, even in trifling matters, trust native gentle- 
men of position and high character. The swaggering air of such 
subordinates is singularly offensive. This officialism has done much 
to prevent the development of local self-government. It led to 
much of the opposition to Lord Ripon’s scheme. That opposition is 
now passing away. The people themselves, as we know, hailed the 
scheme with great acclamation, and returned Lord Ripon thanks in 
no uncertain tone. Since then their best men have come forward to 
work out the scheme, and so show more emphatically their apprecia- 
tion of the boon. In the last administration report issued for the 
Central Provinces the Local Government (‘‘ Chief Commissioner ”’) 
says there are 280 members of District Councils, of whom 247 are 
non-officials, and 767 members of Local Boards, of whom 709 are 
non-officials. 

The strong feeling of loyal satisfaction shown three years ago has 
not passed away; it is strong still, even in remote districts, as 1 can 
testify from experience. It is far more general than some seem to 
believe. Of course the educated natives know more of all that goes 
on than their less educated brethren; but they are not alone inte- 
rested in such questions. I do not quite understand the somewhat 
hostile attitude which some take up towards the educated natives of 
India. The educated must lead in India as well as elsewhere. They 
ure not the people; but they are an increasingly important section 
of the people. The spirit of progress and the more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the affairs of political and social life are not confined to 
the educated. The notion of government is far clearer to the people 
generally than it used to be. Formerly the ordinary native judged 
British rule as he found his district officer. That rule was benign 
or harsh as the district officer was courteous or unkind. Now it is 
much less so. The acts of Government are more regarded as essen- 
tial; those of the collector are often criticised either as in accord 
with or as contrary to the spirit of the Government. This is a most 
important change. Now, if ever, it behoves the Government of India 
to do what is manifestly just, and to remove all unnecessary restric- 
tions and anomalies. 

The policy of local self-government has often been shown to have 
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been no new policy invented in 1882. That policy consists of two 
parts: the extension of municipal self-government and the introduc- 
tion of real self-government in rural districts. In regard to the former, 
it has been pointed out that municipal institutions have been known 
for years, and have been recognised by the most eminent of Indian 
administrators, not only as theoretically beneficial but also as entirely 
consonant with the genius of the Indian races. This was undoubtedly 
the case in the Central Provinces. The Municipal Act for this pro- 
vince, like several others, dates from 1873. It was drawn in a man- 
ner which left much to the discretion of the Local Government in the 
way of introducing popular election of members and leaving the 
committees free from direct official interference. Sir John Morris, 
the late Chief Commissioner, was very favourable to the growth of 
popular institutions, so that when Lord Ripon took up the matter in 
1881 he found that the system of popular election had been esta- 
blished in 60 out of 61 municipalities in the Central Provinces. 

Sir John Morris also lent himself heartily to the support of Lord 
Ripon’s policy in gradually withdrawing officials from membership 
of the municipal committees. The considerations that influenced 
him in this were not only the general principles that the people 
should be taught self-reliance and self-help, and that it is a blunder 
to attempt to do everything for the people and nothing by them, but 
also his own experience of the working of municipalities. He was 
able to point to certain municipalities as being specially distinguished 
for excellent work. Year after year they had been commended for 
the energy and good sense displayed in the discharge of their duties, 
for their administrative capacity, and for the improvements they had 
effected. These were notably not the municipalities where the Deputy 
Commissioner (chief officer of the district) was the source of all 
activity. The best work was done by committees of outlying sta- 
tions where there is no resident Deputy Commissioner, or of large 
stations where his other numerous and arduous duties had compelled 
him to leave most of the work to the members themselves. It had 
been found by experience, as might have been safely predicted, that 
the work was best done when the people did it themselves. The 
Deputy Commissioner had not time to look after everything; but 
when the committees systematically took up the work and divided 
it among sub-committees of those members who could most conveni- 
ently and efficiently perform certain parts of it, it was well done. 
Acting on this experience, Sir John Morris and his successors, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Crosthwaite, have set the native committees themselves 
to work, and have relied cn their own officers rather for supervision 
and control. This measure has worked well. I need not, however, 
dwell further on it, as it has involved no important change of policy. 

The most important part of Lord Ripon’s local self-government policy 
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as carried out in the Central Provinces was undoubtedly the employ- 
ment of the people in the administration of rural as distinguished 
from municipal affairs. It is in this respect that the most marked 
changes have been introduced and the greatest advances made. It 
was indeed no new policy, but merely the extension to rural tracts of 
principles which had worked well in towns. But it was their exten- 
sion to a new and wider sphere, and the working out of this part of 
the policy presented much more difficulty than the other. The details 
of the scheme introduced are contained in the ‘‘ Central Provinces 
Local Self-Government Act, 1883,”’ and the rules framed under it by 
the Chief Commissioner. These rules were issued on the 3] st March, 
1883, and have thus been in force for nearly three years. Only a 
few modifications (quite unimportant in the present connection) have 
been made since, and a few questions of detail have been settled by 
circular orders. Generally, however, the Act and these rules contain 
the full expression of the scheme as it has been introduced. 

Before going on to give the main features of the scheme, I should 
like briefly to indicate what it superseded. The old scheme was not 
founded on legislative enactment, but on executive orders. Nothing 
more was required to regulate the procedure of Government officers. 
This fact is significant, as showing that the old system was empha- 
tically a Government system. The Deputy Commissioner was 
directed to convene a committee, consisting of the other Government 
officers of the district (Anglice, county), and a few native gentlemen, 
and to consult with them about the administration of local funds. He 
was present at all meetings as chairman, and he either did all the 
work himself or by his subordinates, or exercised control and guidance 
at every step; they were there only to advise him. If the native 
gentlemen selected were men of some ability and frankness they 
might be of service to him in representing local wants, and in pre- 
venting any grave and unnecessary violation of popular prejudice. 
But against the hope of even this amount of assistance was to be 
placed the fact that advice is not always agreeable, and that men do 
not care to place themselves in a disagreeable attitude in relation to 
the authority to whose nomination they owe their position, and by 
whose favour they continue to hold it. To this cause was undoubtedly 
due the general unobtrusiveness and apathy of the native members of 
the old Local Fund Committee, to which they owed their uncompli- 
*! For this apathy they were not 
really to blame; it was the necessary result of the system. 


mentary nickname of “Jo hukm.’ 


The old system also clearly failed in this, that the members in no 
way represented the district. The committee met at headquarters 
only. The members nominated were therefore residents in the head- 


(1) Ze. ‘* Whatever is ordered ”—the remark with which they were said invariably to 
receive the Deputy Commissioner's proposals. 
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quarters town or its immediate vicinity; an outsider could not be 
expected to attend. Thus these gentlemen not only represented no 
electoral constituency, they did not even represent the interests 
of the district generally. They represented little or nothing more 
than the headquarters town, which was already fully represented in. 
the Municipal Committee. It must be admitted that this accounts 
for the large amount of district funds formerly spent on municipal 
matters. And in any case the result was that a fairly good Deputy 
Commissioner, who was in the habit of travelling about his district 
and meeting the people frankly, knew far more about their wants 
than the native members of committee. The committee was there- 
fore of very little practical assistance to him. The interior of the 
district was, as a rule, neglected as compared with the parts near 
headquarters. Only a fairly energetic Deputy Commissioner attended 
to it at all; and he could hardly be expected to deal efficiently and 
satisfactorily with the wants of his whole district. It was this that 
formed one of the chief practical arguments in favour of the new 
scheme. 

Now as to the system introduced by the Act of 1883, and the rules 
framed under it, I shall briefly indicate (1) the constitution of the 
local administrative bodies, (2) the duties they perform and _ the 
tunds they administer, and (3) their relations to Government and its 
officers. 

Firstly, then, as to the constitution of local bodies, the Act 
provides that the district (county), excluding all municipal area, 
shall be divided into circles of villages and groups of circles. Each 
group of circles is the area of a Local Board. Its members are 
«) representative members chosen one or more for each circle by 
the headmen of the villages within that circle, (4) representatives 
of the mercantile classes or professions, and (¢) persons appointed 
by the Local Government, not exceeding in number one-third of the 
Board. The Local Boards are the agents of the District Council, and 
subject to its control. The District Council consists of (~) representa- 
tives elected by the Local Boards, (/) representatives of the mer- 
cantile classes or professions, and (¢) nominees of the Local Govern- 
ment, not exceeding in number one-third of the Council. The 
members (if any) nominated by the Chief Commissioner to the 
District Council or Local Board are appointed to secure the represen- 
tation of some class not otherwise represented, or to give the members 
the assistance of some native official or gentleman of experience until 
they acquire facility in transacting business. 

The most striking feature of this scheme as compared with that 
which it supersedes is that it deals with the whole district. The old 
Local Fund Committee is indeed replaced by the District Council, but 
under the District Council are local boards holding their meetings in 
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different parts of the district. The largest class of members are the 
agricultural members, for the Central Province is a mainly agricul- 
tural province. Through them the system reaches to every village, 
and every village community is represented. It cannot now be urged 
in excuse for neglecting the interests of any part of the district that 
it isnot represented : the responsibility lies on each member to repre- 
sent his constituency. It should be noticed that the headmen of 
villages (whether electors or elected) must, under the Land Revenue 
Act, be resident, so that they know precisely what are the local 
wants. They are also the best agents for carrying out or superin- 
tending local works. They are men holding an important and 
responsible position in their villages to which they have been 
appointed, and from which they can be removed under the Land 
Revenue Act—a position of dignity which they much value, and 
which guarantees that they are men of some substance and local 
influence. These form the backbone of the boards, and the boards 
form the basis of the District Council, the constitution of which does 
not call for further remark. 

I pass on then, secondly, to the duties of the local bodies and the 
funds they administer. Their duties are briefly the maintenance and 
management of roads, schools, dispensaries, &c., and carrying out of 
local works and measures to promote public health, comfort, and 
convenience. Their funds are the education and road cesses locally 
raised, the proceeds of district pounds and ferries, and contributions 
from private persons, public bodies, and Government. These funds 
are divided by the District Council among the Local Boards, and the 
latter apply them within their own areas to the purposes indicated in 
the Act. The principles acted on are that funds should generally be 
spent within the area where they are raised, and that work should 
ordinarily be done by Local Boards within their own area, But special 
circumstances may lead to special grants, and the District Council 
sometimes itself carries out works of special importance or magni- 
tude. 

I come finally to the relations of the local bodies to Government 
and its officers. It will be observed that the Local Government 
might under the Act appoint any officer as a member of any local 
body. This discretion has no doubt been given by the Legislature 
so that the most backward cases may be provided for. As a matter 
of fact, however, there is no case in the Central Provinces where the 
Deputy Commissioner is a member. Sometimes a native assistant 
commissioner is a member of the District Council, and a tahsildar 
(subordinate revenue officer) of 2 Local Board; but the control or 
interference of the Deputy Commissioner and the superior officers of 
Government is from without. That control has been most carefully 
provided for in the Act and rules. The annual budget estimate of 
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income and expenditure must be approved by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner or Commissioner ; and no expenditure not therein provided for 
can afterwards be incurred without the Commissioner’s sanction. The 
limits of authority in detailed expenditure are also clearly laid down. 
Besides this, the Deputy Commissioner has power to supervise the 
proceedings of every local body, a copy of the record of which must 
be submitted to him without delay. He may inspect any work and 
call for any document; and he receives full accounts and statements 
prescribed by rule. He is thus able easily to keep himself informed 
of all that is going on. He has power to suspend the execution of 
the orders of any local body, and in cases of emergency to take all 
necessary action himself. Ife may also report to higher authority ; 
and the Local Government has power to provide for the performance 
of duties neglected by the District Council, and may even set aside a 
Council or Board in case of incompetence, default, or abuse of powers. 
There is thus complete provision for the interference of Government 
if necessary to prevent mischief. Tinally, the Act does not apply 
to any district until it has been specially extended by the Chief 
Commissioner. It has been extended to fifteen out of the eighteen 
districts of the province, and to parts of other two. 

I think I have said enough to show that the scheme for local self- 
government in rural affairs in the Central Provinces is not a very 
dangerous experiment. In maturing this scheme, Lord Ripon was 
advised by Sir John Morris, whose long service in the Central Pro- 
vinces rendered him a valuable adviser. His lordship was also 
assisted in council by Mr. Crosthwaite, an officer of well-known 
ability and soundness of judgment, of long and varied executive 
experience, and exceptionally well acquainted with the natives in 
their village life. This officer has more recently, as Chief Commis- 
sioner, directed the inauguration of the scheme. This scheme was 
not a rash experiment. It was most carefully thought out. The 
provision against disaster is complete. At the same time it is based 
on frank confidence in the people. It throws the work wholly on 
truly representative local bodies. They plan the work, they allot 
funds for it, and they execute it. When they appear to be going 
astray they may be advised ; and if they persist in maladministration 
they may be restrained and even set aside. But so long as they do 
well they are not interfered with at all; they are left to exercise their 
own judgment and to trust to their own resources. If work is not 
done, they may answer to Government or to their constituents; if 
work is done, they may point to it as their own. 

It seems to me beyond all doubt that, if this scheme can succeed, 
it is worthy of support. It seems right to seek to relieve the 
Deputy Commissioner of work which he could not thoroughly and 
efficiently overtake ; it is surely right to encourage self-reliance on 
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the part of the people, and to utilise their public spirit and capacity 
for affairs. The only tenable position in opposition to this policy 
was that the scheme must fail, that the natives were unfit for it. I 
should like, therefore, to say a few words by way of personal testi- 
mony as to the practical results of this scheme. Having held charge 
of the Wardha district (as Deputy Commissioner for over a year), and 
served in the secretariat since the inauguration of the scheme in the 
beginning of 1883, I have had the best possible opportunities of 
judging of it. I have always believed that this scheme would suc- 
ceed. But I have no hesitation in saying that its success has been 
even greater than I had anticipated. The Wardha District Council 
was publicly congratulated by the Chief Commissioner on the work 
it had done. All that work was its own. I was occasionally asked 
for advice, and was always regarded in a loyal and friendly way by 
all the members ; but they did their own work. I never had occa- 
sion to remonstrate against any of their procedure, nor to find fault 
with them for carelessness or inattention to business. 

It seems to me that a typical instance of the working of the system 
is worth any amount of theorising about it. I wish, therefore, 
merely to state what really occurred in the case of the Wardha dis- 
trict. There is a good deal of enterprise and capacity among the 
people of this district, but not more than in several other districts ; 
and Wardha has never been regarded as an exceptionally advanced 
and enlightened district. There is no reason why what was done in 
Wardha should not be done elsewhere. The work was the people’s 
own; it was done by men of fair business capacity, such as are met 
with in every district, animated by public-spirited leaders, and left 
free to work in their own way. The representatives chosen both by 
the village headmen and the non-agricultural classes were as a rule 
good men in whom full confidence might be placed. Long after the 
elections were over and the local bodies had got to work, the Chief 
Commissioner ordered unobtrusive inquiries to be made as to the 
character of the men elected. It was found that they were generally 
men of substance, of position, and of mature years, and all of respect- 
able castes: the pushing demagogue or adventurer was entirely 
absent. This was found to be the case all over the province, I believe. 
The local bodies elect their own office-bearers. The Wardha District 
Council elected as chairman the leader of the local bar, a gentleman 
who had formerly kept quite apart from public life, but was much 
respected for his private life and character, and was urged by several 
of the principal members of the Council to help them in what they 
regarded as a patriotic work. He took up the work earnestly, often 
giving up to it several hours a day for days together. His spirit was 
shared by several leading members. These were not confined to one 
class or to one caste. Nor were they residents at headquarters ; 
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some came willingly again and again to committees or to Council 
meetings from remote villages; and none of them would accept pay- 
ment of expenses, though the Act allows it if claimed. 

The District Council framed a system of accounts for the Local 
Boards, and gave them all necessary instructions, and got creditably 
through all the drudgery involved in starting the new scheme. They 
had not much leisure to get work well in hand; and yet they did 
more for the improvement of the district than was wont to be done, 
or than could have been expected, under the old system. They took 
up energetically the matter of roads, especially railway-feeders, 
serais (rest-houses for travellers) at railway stations, education, espe- 
cially indigenous or cheap grant-in-aid primary schools, water supply 


; pei cae : 
in market towns and villages, besides many minor matters. In 


carrying out these works they relied mainly on the aid and super- 
vision of local members; they received most liberal private con- 
tributions to supplement the funds they allotted ; and they enlisted 
the general sympathy and co-operation of the people. The local 
works projected and carried out were selected with great judgment 
and with due regard to local requirements. The Council, in its 
members and with the assistance of the Local Boards, had a knowledge 
of the requirements of the whole district, and a power of supervising 


work all over the district, which was quite impossibl to a single 


officer. The work done in visiting and examining schools, and in 


inducing Malguzars (small pro 


pri tors) tO assist 1n est iblishing and 
supporting primary schools in their villages, was specially noticed by 
the Inspector-General of Education in his last report; and he ex- 
pressed his strong sense of the assistance his department had received 
from the local bodies all over the province 

A very interesting feature in the working of the scheme was thx 
sense of responsibility tor his own circle which each memb« r seemed 
to feel. I observed this frequently, and it has been mentioned to me 
by several senior officers. When travelling on inspection tour, an 
officer would be met at a remote village by a gentleman introducing 
himself as the member of the Board. He would be found intelligently 
acquainted with his circle, and a short chat with him would be most 
interesting. Next day he would turn up at the next camp and would 
explain that this was still his ‘/aka (area of work), and that he would 
accompany the inspecting officer to the end of it. This is illustra- 
tive of that full acceptance of responsibility and frank desire to 
co-operate with Government which was, I believe, general enough to 
be regarded as characteristic. On the other hand, Government 
officers, sometimes with much advantage, showed a similar frankness in 
accepting co-operation in respect to sanitation, vaccination, and the 
like (and so popularising them), and even in respect to work not 
falling within the scope of the Local Self-Government Act. An 
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instance of this is the fact that the Director of Agriculture asked 
Local Boards to give him statements of crop out-turns and prices. 
He acknowledged the promptness with which these important papers 
were supplied, and the care and judgment displayed in their prepa- 
ration. Such a fact as this will speak strongly to any officer who 
has served in India of the possibility of utilising these local bodies to 
very great advantage. 

At present they are most willing to work, and I have no fear that 
they will cease to be so if they are treated individually and collec- 
tively with consideration and courtesy, and encouraged to make their 
influence felt. But if they are snubbed or ignored they will cease 
to take interest in their work, and the best men will stand aloof. 
The work begun so well will thus be thrown back indefinitely. It 
would be deplorable indeed if Government or its officers were to 
permit the work of the last three years to be undone through thei 
want of sympathy and encouragement ; for I believe we have already 
in great measure realised, and are bound more fully to realise, the 
benefits which this policy may secure. These are tersely put ina sen- 

nce in a Resolution of September, 1882, by the Punjab Government 
‘The scheme, in so far as it can be successfully worked, will tend to 
educate the country in public life, to relieve the Government of the 
odium of petty interferences and small unpopular acts, to diminish 
any sense of antagonism between the people and the Government, to 


promote better knowledge of the real aims of the governing body, to 


opularise taxation, to open useful, if not exalted, careers to the 


native gentry, and to interest leading men in the process of under- 
takings and the stability of institutions in which they will now have 
personal and prominent share.”’ 


A. H. L. Fraser. 








WHAT BOYS READ. 


AmonG the questions which have agitated the parental mind during 
the holidays now drawing to a close, doubtless that of the literary 
influences at work on the minds of the boys has occupied a promi- 
nent place. What are the books and periodicals issued for their 
special edification, and what is the effect they are calculated to exer- 
cise ¥ Whoever undertakes to write the literary history of England 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century will be confronted 
by a force hitherto almost non-existent. The approach of Christmas 
now heraldsa flood of juvenile literature unknown five or six decades 
since. It was in 1719 that Defoe, by the pu>lication of Robinson 
Crusoe, signalised the appearance of a host of books of adventure. <A 
decade later Fielding had laid the foundations of the modern novel. 
For more than a century after extensive reading was thus fostered, 
books appealing especially to boys and girls—boys and girls, that is, 
of from ten to twenty years of age, and not children of the nursery 
—were unthought of. With the exception of an occasional semi- 
religious periodical for youths, literature was contined to the novel 
and the fairy tale. But about 1850 a fashion was set which may have as 
great an effect on the public tastes of the future as the fashion set by 
Fielding has had on the public tastes of the past. It would seem as 
though, with the comparative cessation of exploits by land and sea 
—in other words, with the conclusion of the exciting struggles 
between France and England, and the settling down of colonial 
societies to enjoy the fruits of their enterprise and courage in distant 
and hostile lands—Englishmen sought to gratify mentally a passion 
for romance, which it was yearly becoming more difficult to gratify 
physically. As life has grown more prosuic, the records of stirring 
deeds have acquired enhanced charm. The modern youth compen- 
sates himself for the absence of the adventures and general excite- 
ment which characterised the times of Drake or Nelson, Clive or 
Wellington, by devouring the stories of ‘the brave days of old” 


poured forth annualiy from the printing-press. 


It is impossible to overrate the importance of the influence of such 
a supply on the national character and culture. Mind, equally with 
body, will develop according to what it feeds on; and just as the 
strength or weakness of a man’s muscle depends upon whether he 
leads a healthy or a vicious life, so will the strength or weakness of 
his moral sense largely depend upon whether he reads in his youth 
that which is pure or that which isfoul. To the young, the dramatis 
persone of a story become living entities. Their actions, their 
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thoughts, their ideas of right and wrong, are moulded as much by 
their reading as by contact with the world. What the hero may do 
the reader considers himself justified in attempting todo. ‘ Example,” 
said Burke, “is the school of mankind ;” and every action recorded in 
a book will probably arouse in the boyish breast a desire to emulate, 
not less strong than that infused into the heart of a soldier by the 
daring of his officer. Upon the works for boys and girls, therefore, 
rests a responsibility equal at least to that of the parent or tutor. 
When Lady Roseville asked whether every novel should not have its 
distinct object and moral, Vincent replied, “ Every good novel has 
one great end—the same in all—viz., the increasing our knowledge 
of the heart. . . . All mankind is the field the novelist should culti- 
vate ; all truth the moral he should strive to bring home.” In the 
same way, every good boys’ book ought to aim at helping those for 
whom it is written to understand human nature; to help them to be 
on their guard against the more sinister temptations of life, and 
especially of young life. If, in writing for adults, it is necessary to 
cultivate a knowledge of mankind and to strive to bring home truth, 
how infinitely greater is the obligation to observe both ends in 
writing for those whose maturity has not yet dawned! A single 
phrase may constitute the revolutionary spark which decides the 
tenour of a mind. Had William Fuller never read a life of Danger- 
field, his name would probably never have been held up to the con- 
tempt of his countrymen in the pages of Macaulay ; had Thackeray 
never created Pendennis, Mr. Edmund Yates, as he has told us in his 
autobiography, would never have taken to authorship ; it was a fiction 
wherein Hamlet caught the conscience of the king. Fiction for 
young or old should endeavour to give force and colour to facts. A 
writer for boys has, or should have, a mission. I do not mean a mis- 
sion in the sense in which a novel is often spoken of as being written 
with a purpose. Mr. Farrar, whose works for boys were well known 
a quarter of a century ago, made the mistake in one of his works of 
writing with a view to exposing the evils of the public school system. 
He entirely ignored the fact that the audience to which he addressed 
himself was composed of those who, supposing his statements to be 
correct, would be the objects of the abuses he condemned ; and that, 
if his book were to accomplish its ‘ purpose,” it must appeal to men 
and women, and not to boys and girls. By a mission I would imply 
that a writer should never lose the consciousness that the sentiments 
he expresses and the end he proposes will assist in the mental develop- 
ment—as the facts recorded may constitute the chief information— 
of the sons and daughters of England. It was a conviction of the 
necessity of fiction being based on truth which induced Captain 
Marryat to write Masterman Ready, instead of giving the inaccuracies 
in which The Swiss Fumily Robinson abounds the authority of his 
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name by concluding the work in accordance with the wish of his 
children. 

No branch of the literary profession, in fact, requires more tact 
and delicacy than writing for boys. Sympathy is the keynote to 
success. Unless one can identify oneself with youthful aspirations 
and ideas, unless one can throw oneself entirely into the ways of 
boyhood—can take one’s place morally in the cricket-field or in the 
class-room, or in any other position which one may wish to depict 
—it is useless to attempt to secure the favour of the juvenile 
public. There is only one alternative—an alternative which is 
adopted to a disastrous extent—viz., to lash the passions into a frenzy 
of excitement by a vivid and unnatural sensationalism. Secondly, 
the distinctive feature in the story itself must be the unqualified indi- 
viduality of the hero, who must not only occupy a commanding 
position, but must, throughout the little drama, be a personage beside 
whom every one else is of very minor importance, and round whom 
everything centres. Where one boy has read The Swiss Family 
Robinson, a dozen have read Robinson Crusoe. Why? Because in 
Defoe’s masterpiece the personality of the hero is complete. The 
chief attraction of a supreme figure, like that of Robinson Crusoe, is that 
it constitutes an ideal. Unless the hero dominates every situation, 
the story loses for boys its directness. Had two men discovered the 
footprints on the beach, the same thrill of eager anxiety would not 
possess the reader as is created by the lonely peril of Robinson 
Crusoe. When Tom Brown and East attack the bully Flashman, 
and are eventually assisted in beating him by Diggs, the interest 
awakened is not so high-strung as when Tom turns up his sleeves, 
and unaided thrashes Williams for maltreating Arthur. The whole 
body of successful boys’ literature cannot be more concisely described 
than as a vast system of hero-worship. Thirdly, there must be little 
or no preaching—a propensity which the author of Tom Brovn’s 
Schooldays has been charged with indulging too largely. The 
criticism is unwarranted. Facts must, and in Jom Brown’s School- 
days generally do, point their own moral. “The youngest reader,” 
said a writer in the Quarterly Review some years ago, “who 
has any brains and takes an interest in what he reads—as every 
child does who is kindly taught—gets hold of the moral for himself, 
without having it preached into him, and without even a reflection 
tagged on as an antidote to the fiction. He takes it all together: the 
seed and the soil in which it grows; by-and-by the dainty seed will 
spring apace into leaf, blossom, and golden fruit.” The truth is 
that the better a story is told, the less need is there for insisting on 
the evils to be avoided and the truths to be observed in life. 

Boys’ literature divides itself into two classes—books and _periodi- 
cals. The standard of merit begins and ends almost exclusively with 
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the former. Boys’ books are, on the whole, morally unimpeachable ; 
boys’ magazines, with a few notable exceptions, are in every way 
objectionable. Books are purchased chiefly by the sons of the well- 
to-do. Magazines, on the other hand, ure patronised almost exclu- 
sively by the lads of the working classes. A careful survey of the wide 
field covered by boys’ books brings to light few dangerous spots. The 
ground occupied is of the most varied, instructive, and interesting 
character. The schoolroom and the ship’s deck, the battlefield and 
the home, the backwoods and our own country lanes, all come into 
view. The best boys’ book ever written is, in my opinion, Tom 
Brown's Schooldays. The best writer for boys who ever lived was 
Mr. W. H. G. Kingston. When Captain Mayne Reid died he was 
hailed as the prince of boys’ authors. A more mistaken verdict was 
never delivered. The majority of Mayne Reid’s works were read by 
grown-up people. Mayne Reid was far too fond of natural history 
and detail to be palatable to the youthful mind. Quickly changing 
scenes of the most stirring character are what boys desire, and what 
Mayne Reid, except in The Boy Hunters and one or two other works, 
did not give them. An analogous objection, from a boy’s point of 
view, applies to Jules Verne. Mayne Reid lingered to describe the 
flora and fauna of the locality in which his scenes were laid. Jules 
Verne not only besprinkles his writings with science, but literally 
soaks them in science. Few better boys’ books are, it is true, 
to be found than some of Jules Verne’s. As a combination of 
instructive matter and thrilling adventures by land and sea, Dick 
Sands, the Boy Captain is unsurpassed. Jules Verne’s romances are 
remarkable for the intrepidity with which the most far-fetched of 
events are handled. He makes as little difficulty about removing 
a lake from the centre of Scotland, or descending into the bowels of 
the earth, as of journeying to the orb of night. But where is the 
boy who will digest the scientific dissertations given in From the 
Earth to the Moon? The knowledge acquired by the Baltimore Gun 
Club of the earth’s satellite, “in all its aspects, cosmographic, geo- 
logical, political and moral,” is a pill which the ordinary intellect of 
twelve or fifteen years will find a difficulty in swallowing. What 
will the boy reader care—even if he understands what is meant— 
whether the instrument by which the moor. is to be reached is a 
“ spherical shell,” or a “ cylindro-conical projectile” ? Jules Verne’s 
works are instructive and valuable to the thoughtful and learned 
reader; but fictions, such as From the Earth to the Moon, and its 
sequel, Round the Moon, belong to the same category as Lord Lytton’s 
Coming Race. 

Mr. Kingston has done for the youngsters what Captain Marryat 
and Fenimore Cooper did for older readers. Mr. Kingston is equally 
accurate and entertaining whether conducting a fight at sea, hunting 
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elephants in India, chasing the bison of the American prairies, or 
portraying the struggles of the early colonists. How many boys 
have acquired their first idea of the naval contests between France 
and England, of the buffalo and the redskin of the Far West, of the 
negro and the quadrupeds of the Dark Continent, of the tiger and 
the jungle of India, and of the Australian bush, from Mr. 
Kingston’s indefatigable and comprehensive pen! Mr. Kingston’s 
works have really left few fresh openings for other writers who 
aim at describing adventures on the deep or in savage lands. To 
read Mr. Kingston is to anticipate much that Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 
Mr. Manville-Fenn, and one or two other less able men _ have 
given to the world. If Mr. Kingston did not always attain a 
high literary level, he was uniformly fresh and vigorous, and his 
wealth of incident was inexhaustible. From the time when, in 1850, 
he published Peter the Whaler, down to 1882, when he breathed his 
last, at the age of sixty-eight, none of his works failed to arouse a 
new interest. Few men could have commanded, as he did, a boy’s 
unflagging attention throughout the continuous narrative constituted 
by The Three Midshipmen, The Three Lieutenants, The Three Captains, 
and The Three Admirals, either of which is in itself a fair-sized 
volume. Always natural, always “ light in hand,” possessing a cer- 
tain humour, strong but kindly in tone, Mr. Kingston’s stories are 
animated by a spirit of courage and forbearance which appeals to 
the best instincts of humanity, young and old. It has often been 
urged that he held up to the admiration of youth the impossible, and 
that his writings tended to foster a spirit of vainglory. This cen- 
sure has fallen in particular upon From Powder-Monkey to Admiral, 
a very able work, whether in point of subject or treatment. To rise 
from a powder-monkey, captured by the press-gang, to the position of 
admiral of the fleet, has been deemed by many persons impracticable. 
But, as Dr. Macaulay has shown in his preface to the work, more 
than one famous sailor started at the lowest rung of the ladder and 
worked his way to the highest; the book is calculated to engender 
not a love of “ glory” but a love of “ duty.’’ 

Had Mr. Kingston never taken up the pen, his place would 
have been occupied by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, who is assuredly 
second only to Mr. Kingston as a writer for boys. Mr. Ballantyne, 
as has been hinted, traverses many paths which are in some sort 
familiar to Mr. Kingston’s readers. But he does more. He accom- 
plishes for science and natural history what neither Jules Verne nor 
Mayne Reid succeeded in doing. His style is so racy, his knack of 
silvering the pill so happy, that he plunges a boy into the depths of 
abstruse questions without giving the victim time to consider whether 
he cares for the dose or not. The Battery and the Boiler is a blend- 
ing of humour and science. Science, indeed, without being made 
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ridiculous, under Mr. Ballantyne’s touch becomes humorous. Full 
of stirring adventure, The Battery and the Boiler gives an excellent 
idea of the electric wonders of the times. Could a scientific lecture 
be delivered in brighter form than the following ?— 


‘«Sparks, as a rule, are looked upon as a race of useless and disreputable 
fellows. Their course is usually erratic. They fly upward, downward, for- 
ward, and backward, here, there, and everywhere. You never know when you 
have them, or what will be their next flight. They often create a good deal of 
alarm, sometimes much surprise; they seldom do any good, and frequently 
cause irreparable damage. Only when caught and restrained, or directed, do 
sparks become harmless and helpful. But there is one Spark in this world—a 
grand, glowing, gushing fellow—who has not his equal anywhere. He is old 
as the hills, perhaps older, and wide as the world—perchance wider. Similar 
to ordinary sparks in some respects, he differs from them in several important 
particulars. Like many he is ‘fast,’ but immeasurably faster than all the 
other sparks put together. Unlike them, however, he submits to be led by 
inaster minds. Stronger than Hercules, he can rend the mountains. Fleeter 
than Mercury, he can outstrip the light. Gentler than Zephyr, he can assume 
the condition of a current and enter our very marrow without causing us pain. 
His name is Electricity. No one knows what he is. Some philosophers have 
said that he is a fluid, because he flows. As well might they call him a wild 
horse because he bolts, or a thief because he lurks! We prefer to call him a 
Spark, because in that form only is he visible—at least when handled by 
man, 





No better illustration than this exists of the precise method in 
which what are commonly called “dry” subjects can be brought 
successfully to the attention of youth. Mr. Ballantyne’s pen has 
been prolific and varied, and, with Mr. Kingston’s, has educated many 
a lad in geography. The flood of the Red River is turned to good 
account in The Red Man’s Revenge, whilst The Red Erie and The Iron 
Horse, The Pirate City, and The Lonely Island, Under the Waves, and 
Fighting the Flames—to mention only a few out of a legion—each 
serves some useful purpose. 

Between Mr. Kingston or Mr. Ballantyne and Mr. G. A. Henty, 
there is not much in common. Mr. Henty, indeed—in, for instance, 
Under Drake’s Flag—has proved himself capable of writing an admir- 
able sea story. But Mr. Henty, in the list of boys’ authors, occupies 
ground that is practically new. His works are disguised histories. 
For solid worth, Mr. Henty’s books give place to none. But 
in The Cornet of Horse he has overstepped the mark, if indeed he 
has not failed of his purpose. His history stands too indepen- 
dently of his fiction to be read by most boys. In other words, 
history is not sufficiently absorbed by romance. It is possible to 
follow the adventures of Rupert Holliday without reading hardly 
a line of the account given of Marlborough’s campaigns. Any 
but a really studious lad would treat Zhe Cornet of Horse as a 
child often treats plumcake—pick out the fruit and leave the 
rest. If boys will read the work as it stands and study its maps, 
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well and good. But they will probably devote a great deal more 
time to such portions of it as that which deals with the flight of the 
Marquis de Pignerolles and his daughter from the despotism of 
Louis XIV. The story has a tendency to drag, and contrasts un- 
favourably with Clive in India. Mr. Henty is perhaps at his best 
when engaged on a campaign in which he himself has taken part. 
Neither in Jack Archer, a hero of the Crimea; By Sheer Pluck, a 
story of the Ashanti war; Jn Times of Peri/, the times of the Indian 
Mutiny, nor For Name and Fane, is there perceptible the defect 
which makes Zhe Cornet of Horse close, and even heavy, reading. 
Mr. Henty’s masterpiece is that dramatic and pathetic story, Facing 
Death ; or, the Hero of the Vaughan Pit. The hero, Jack Simpson, is 
a capital study of a boy courageous, simple, God-fearing, and dutiful, 
working hard and honestly to lift himself above the lowly position in 
which he has been born. 

The three authors just mentioned are undoubtedly the best writers of 
adventures for boys. The same spirit which usually animates the work 
of the one animates the work of the others. Mr. G. Manville-Fenn, 
though his boys’ books are deservedly popular, is not quite so happy 
when treating a theme calculated to interest the young, as when 
loitering for the edification of men and women. Other gentle- 
men who have written eminently readable stories of adventure for 
boys are, Mr. Henry Frith, Dr. Gordon Stables, and Mr. J. C. 
Hutcheson. If neither of these writers can boast the peculiar power 
possessed by Mr. Kingston, Mr. Ballantyne, or Mr. Henty, they have 
not fallen so conspicuously below the level as did Sir Samuel 
Baker in Cust Up by the Sea. This work, despite the fact that it has 
been remarkably successful from the publisher’s point of view, is from 
a literary point of view a failure. It contains many good adventures 
and much in it was worth printing. But its diction lacks polish, and 
regarded as a book for boys, it is wanting in good taste. Certain of 
its characters require toning down. Mother Lee ought to be elimi- 
nated altogether, and more than one passage would have been better 
unwritten. The English language is sufficiently wealthy to enable 
a writer to indicate the identity of a parent without entering into 
a description of the “ snow-white bosom’ exposed by the woman 
washed ashore in Sandy Cove. Sir Samuel Baker wishes to write 
for boys “from eight to eighty.” For the younger portion of his 
audience it is undoubtedly out of place to give the prominence he 
has done to the fact that the unfortunate lady had only recently 
become a mother. This objection may sound prudish ; however that 
may be, the passage referred to is a proof of Sir Samuel’s ignorance 
of the art of story-telling for the young. 

Mr. Ascott R. Hope is a link between writers of the Kingston 
school and those who have followed in the wake of the author of Tom 
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Brown’s Schooldays. If his pen has not been so prolific as that of 
Mr. Kingston or Mr. Ballantyne, it has been more versatile; and 
whether he treats of The Men of the Backwoods, or The Amateur 
Dominie, he is natural, vigorous, humorous. Many well-known 
names figure in the list of authors of school stories: the Rev. J. 8. 
Millington, Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, Mr. Paul Blake, and the Rev. 
H. C. Adams. The patronymic of any of these gentlemen is a 
guarantee of worth. Mr. Adams’s work has one great defect : it is 
too diffuse. He lacks the “go” which Mr. Millington, Mr. Reed, 
and Mr. Blake pessess in a very marked degree. Unimportant inci- 
dents are needlessly elaborated. Who Did It? is a good story and 
points an excellent moral, but its interest is minimised by its extreme 
length. When Mr. Adams is in the midst of a strong situation he 
has fire enough, but directly the bursts of enthusiasm are past, he 
becomes tame and almost tedious. The three gentlemen who are now 
placed in the same category with Mr. Adams are known chiefly to 
the readers of The Boys’ Own Paper. Their work generally bears a 
finish which is often wanting in that of Mr. Adams. In The Adven- 
tures of a Three-Guinea Watch, Mr. Reed especially showed a won- 
derful amount of ingenuity and power of diversified and pathetic 
narrative. Several ladies aspire to write for boys. As a rule their 
works are pronounced by readers of Mr. Kingston or Mr. Henty 
childish, and, in fact, they appeal chiefly to those members of the 
family who are just leaving the nursery. Such a book is Twilight 
Tales by Mrs. Edward Kennard, than whom few followers in the 
footsteps of Ausop are more successful. 

Thus far all has been bright and healthy. The severest censor 
could find little in the works just glanced at to be condemned. But 
when we turn from boys’ books to boys’ journals, the prospect 
becomes dark and perilous. Morally it is the change from life to 
death. The majority of the periodicals which are supplied to the 
children of the working classes are devoid of every element of sweet- 
ness and light. They are filled with stories of blood and revenge, of 
passion and cruelty, as improbable and almost impossible in plot 
as they are contemptible in literary execution. The only real anti- 
dote to the pernicious influence of these journals—some dozen in 
number—is The Boys’ Own Paper. Young Folks, though its plots 
are far-fetched, is not unhealthy in tone. Youth is a struggling 
symbol of many well-intentioned boys’ magazines. Started as The 
Boys’ Newspaper, with a sale during the first week of something like 
two hundred thousand copies, which rapidly dwindled almost to a 
vanishing, and certainly to a profitless, point, it has changed its title 
once and its home more than once. Boys’ journals that pay are seldom 
or never built up. If they are not fairly successful with the first 
number, to prolong their existence is useless. Zhe Union Jack and 
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The Boys’ Illustrated Paper—to mention two only among many 





failures—were proofs of this. Routledge’s Every Boy’s Magazine has 
held its ground for a quarter of a century, but as it is published in 
monthly parts, it does not fall into the hands of the masses. This is 
to be regretted, for the magazine is conducted ably, and with an eye 





to the good of its readers. Young England—a magazine wanting only 
a little more spirit and vigour to place it on a level with The Boys’ 
Own Paper—sells chiefly among religious bodies. The publication 
of The Boys’ Own Paper would alone entitle the Religious Tract 
Society to the gratitude of English mothers and fathers. It has had 
a greater success than any other boys’ paper of a high class published 
in England, and the healthy vigour and excellence of its stories, to 
say nothing of the instructiveness of its articles, are a model of what 
a boys’ periodical ought to be. 

In addition to boys’ magazines pure and simple, there are repub- 
lished at intervals a host of degrading works in penny numbers, 
which are sold to boys and girls not in thousands, but in hundreds of 
thousands. Is it surprising that “the pales and forts of reason ” 
should fall before their vicious onslaught ¥ The newspapers are con- 
stantly furnishing evidence of the disastrous effect exercised by them 
on the minds of our boys and girls. Some time ago a youth was so 
maddened by reading one of the tales provided for his entertainment 
that he shot dead his father and brother. Another young fellow, in 
the habit of purchasing these weekly “ dreadfuls,’’ was apprehended 
on a charge of unlawfully keeping firearms in his room. A clerk 
who had devoted his leisure to a study of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novels tried to induce his master to leave his bedroom by mewing 
like a cat at his door, and awaited his exit with a handkerchief 
charged with chloroform. Having rendered his employer insensible, 
it was his object to steal the cash-box. His plan failed, and he was 
taken into custody. Had he really desired to commit the theft, he 
doubtless had ample opportunity for doing so without resorting to 
such romantic means; but after the exploits of Ainsworth’s heroes, 
to secure the cash in the ordinary manner was not compatible with 
the notion he had formed of how the thing ought to be done. Then, 
again, following the instructions given in one of their magazines, some 
boys tried to manufacture fireworks for themselves, with the result that 
two or three only narrowly escaped with their lives in consequence of 
their materials exploding. On another occasion, a lad who had been 
reading an account in weekly numbers of the doings of the Australian 
bushranger, Ned Kelly, one evening took a horse from a stable in 
Clapham. Barebacked he rode the animal furiously about the 
neighbourhood, much to his own danger and that of the wayfarers. 
When charged with horse-stealing, he pleaded that he only wanted 
to see what a ride on a barebacked horse was like in the dark. 
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Does the general public know of the moral and material ruin thus 
going on in the centre of the English working population ? and is 
such a state of things absolutely unavoidable? To the first question 
the answer is “ No;” to the second question the answer ought to be 
negative also. Even clergymen do not appear to be cognisant of the 
extent of the evil. At the Church Congress held at Carlisle in 
1884, many eminent men lectured on the subject of popular litera- 
ture. But scarcely a word was said of the publications supplied to 
the young. The speakers did little more than attack “ society” 
journals and the unhealthy sensationalism of much English fiction. 
Neither of them appeared adequately to appreciate—because, pro- 
bably, neither of them knew of—the widespread corruption due to 
the literature which falls into the hands of boys and girls. Where 
shall we look for a remedy? The matter seems of such vital moment 
in the social economy of the masses as to justify high-handed action 
on the part of the State. A man has no more right to publish a 
story exulting in crime than to commit crime itself. If a man writes 
a libel he is prosecuted and severely punished. A libel, in the 
majority of cases, is more a moral than a material offence. Is there 
any greater harm in writing and publishing a libel than in writing 
and publishing a work calculated irretrievably to injure the minds of 
those who read it? Is not this both a moral and a material offence ¢ 
Nor is it only one person whose interests are prejudiced; it is the 
morale of a whole community which is destroyed. The disease once 
fairly afoot holds its ground, and carries on its mental destruction 
unarrested for years—for a lifetime. Yet anything like a suppression 
of the trash which at present is the repast on which our boys, and 
our poorer boys in particular, feast their minds, would doubtless be 
regarded as an attempt to revive the censorship of the press. What, 
however, is an action for libel ? It is neither more nor less than a very 
modified form of the old censorial protection, only it is a protection 
against personal spite, and not against seditious or inconvenient politica] 
manifestoes. Moreover, what was the object of Lord Campbell’s Act 
of 1857, if not to make it unlawful for any one to publish the nauseous 
matter here spoken of ¥ No greater hardship would attach to a sup- 
pression of this kind than attaches to the veto placed by the Lord 
Chamberlain on dramas which he considers unsuitable for the English 
stage. It is no argument to say that it would be impossible to tell 
where the line ought to be drawn, and that it would not always be 
feasible to arrest the baneful and give the beneficent a clear field on 
which to display its humanising energy. It is not necessary that the 
suppression should be uncompromisingly severe. All that is neces- 
sary is that some check should be placed upon the veiled incentive to 
crime which many boys’ journals now supply. 

No one would wish to dispute to-day the advantage which civilisa- 
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tion has derived from the liberty of the press. Every passage in 
Milton’s Areopagitica has been more than justified. But Milton’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of freedom of discussion did not blind 
him to the fact that the blessing might not be unalloyed. “I 
deny not,” he wrote, “ but that it is of the greatest concernment in 
the Church and Commonwealth to have an eye how books bemean 
themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do 


sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for books are not absolutely 


dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul whose progeny they are. In them is preserved, as in a 
phial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect which 
bred them. I know that they are as lively and vigorously productive 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth, and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” The “potency of life” in a bad book 
is identical with the potency of life in a snake. To come in contact 
with either is dangerous. The fang of the one is not more deadly to 
the physical system than is the effect of the other to the mental 
system. Milton argues that knowledge of vice is necessary to the 
constituting of virtue. ‘‘ What wisdom can there be to choose, what 
continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil? He that can 
apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures 
and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is 
truly better, he is the true wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and seeks her adversary.” Ofcourse Milton is here refer- 
ring to menand women, but his remarks are suggestive in discussing 
the merits of the juvenile literature of the nineteenth century. Every 
word of his plea constitutes an argument in favour of rearing chil- 
dren in purity. To stand uncontaminated in the midst of vice 
undeniably is the highest form of virtue. But for the young undis- 
ciplined mind to resist assimilation would be impossible. <A child 
accustomed to read of nothing but burglaries, and bushranging, and 
murder, cannot fail to develop many ferocious traits. Unless the 
mind is ballasted with worthy principle, it will be borne helplessly 
away by an atmosphere of iniquity. We do not want the sons and 
daughters of Britain to grow up like hothouse plants; rather let their 
hearts acquire the proverbial stoutness of their native oak. But even 
the oak is none the worse for the fostering care of the horticulturist, 
and if we can secure the strength of the oak with the sweetness of the 
grape, the result will repay any amount of trouble. A child need 
not become a milksop because he has been taught to admire and 
observe that which is good. It is the God-fearing courage of a Gordon 
which his reading should engender, not the ignoble daring of a Ned 
Kelly. To compulsorily educate the children of the working classes, 
whilst allowing them to digest fiction as served up by the majority 
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of their magazines, is to sharpen their wits to the inception and com- 


prehension of the criminal motives and doings of the “ heroes’ whom 
they are taught to admire. Only the most jealous regard to a boy’s 
or girl’s mental food will give him the moral armour capable of pro- 
tecting him against the insidious encroachments of depravity. 

This truth was recognised by Pelham’s friend when he urged 
the necessity of teaching children to make use of fiction without 
perverting it to their prejudice, just as we have shown them how 
to use a knife without cutting their fingers. ‘‘ Education,” said 
Vincent, “must give common sense, and common sense is all that is 
necessary to distinguish between good and evil, whether in books or 
life.’ Do not put fiction into the hands of a child with no principle to 
guide him. ‘ First fortify his intellect by reason, and you may then 
please his fancy with fiction. Do not excite his fancy with love and 
glory till you can instruct his judgment as to what love and glory 
are. ‘Teach him, in short, to reflect before you permit him full 
indulgence to imagine.” Ordinary persons may interpret these words 
as, “ Start your son or daughter in the right path, and so give him or 
her a chance of arriving at a point where the sloughs and quagmires 
of literature are powerless to hurt, however ominous they may seem.” 
The responsibility rests with parents, and the object of clergymen 
and visitors to the poor generally should be to induce the mothers 
and fathers of our future working men and women to give a 
special eye to the fiction devoured by their children. “ Were I 
a father,” wrote Addison, after watching the effect of a ghost- 
story on some young people, “I should take a particular care to 
preserve my children from these little horrors of imagination, 
which they are apt to contract when they are young and are unable 
to throw off when they are in years.” How often does a father under- 
take to acquaint himself with the books and journals read by his 
sons? Fiction ought to constitute the mental diversion of a son or 
daughter, just as it constitutes the mental diversion of a mother 
or father. But if parents are to start a literary inquisition, the judg- 
ment pronounced on any particular book or journal, to be of use, 
must be sound. One respectable father withheld The Boys’ Own 
Paper from his son because he was acquainted with the infamous 
character of another boys’ journal of nearly the same title. Such a 
inistake does more than prevent the spread of really wholesome and 
instructive matter. It leads to distrust of the paternal verdict, and 
consequent disobedience. Finally, it must never be forgotten that 
the plan adopted by many, of endeavouring to force works of an 


obtrusively preachy kind upon boys, frequently defeats its own end, 
and impels them, by the sheer unpalatableness of the fiction, to an 
opposite and dangerous extreme. 


G. SALMON. 
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sEFORE the General Election, the Liberal leaders announced their 
intention of recommending a further and more adequate reform of 
Parliamentary procedure in the event of their restoration to power. 
It is indeed incumbent on the Government of the Queen, to whichever 
party it belongs, to undertake this duty. Assemblies, however, like 
the individuals that compose them, are the creatures of habit, and to 
restore efficiency and self-control to the House of Commons will be 
found a very difficult matter. A little water promptly applied will 
quench a little fire. When, however, a conflagration has got firm 
hold of every corner of a great edifice, and when, moreover, half 
the firemen are incendiaries in disguise, those who would subdue the 
flames must summon all good citizens to the pumps, and settle down 
resolutely to the work. 

Although it is true that the technical phraseology of the rules of the 
House of Commons may be difficult for anybody who is not more or 
less of an expert to understand, the principles on which all of them are 
and should be based are few and simple enough. They are, that the 
majority must govern, that order must be maintained and _ that 
business must be transacted. In every proposed change there are, 
however, two objects to be kept in view, intimately connected and 
often confused, but, in fact, quite distinct from each other. The one 
is to repress obstruction and disorder, and the other is to economise 
the time and strength of the House. It is necessary, first, to restrain 
law-breakers, and, secondly, to assist law-makers. The former may 
arouse distrust, and even resistance, but the latter ought to give 
umbrage to nobody. The first part of the task, which would have 
been easy enough up to 1880, was found to be hard in 1882, and, 
owing to want of agreement among the leaders, had to be abandoned 
half done and ill done. It will be harder still in 1886, so it will 
scarcely answer to court unnecessary opposition. 

It is an old and honourable practice that in any changes affecting 
the House itself, an understanding should be come to between the two 
front benches. By such an accord the first effective rule against 
obstruction was passed in 1880; by such an accord the Resolutions 
of Urgency were passed in 1881, and owing to the absence of such 


an accord the rules of 1882 were wrecked. The teaching of experi- 
ence does not vary. A change of procedure unacceptable to a 


powerful minority cannot be passed, and, even if passed, cannot be 
frequently enforced. Whilst, if driven to an open profession before 
the British public, the British supporters of disorder who dared to 
confess their faith would be found to be few. What reasonable objec- 
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tion can be urged against an agreement between the leaders on both 
sides? The only known demand of the Tories is that of the two- 
thirds majority. Why should not this be frankly conceded? The 
principle of a bare majority was abandoned when the Liberals in- 
serted in their closure rule that it should be only applied “ when it 
appeared to be the evident sense of the House,” and again when they 
weighted the rule with conditions as to the number of members to 
be present. The evident sense of the House must mean a majority 
of more than one, and the number puzzle appended to the rule 
exacts a majority which would often have to be much larger 
than two-thirds. The change would strengthen the moral effect of a 
censure, and would render the application easier. For it is difficult 
to estimate the number of members scattered through the Palace of 
Westminster and its purlieus. The proportion in favour of obstruc- 
tion on any occasion, however, can be easily reckoned up. It would 
strengthen authority, as well as conciliate opponents, if a majority of 
two to one were requisite to enforce every restriction of debate and 
the punishment of every offender. A majority of even three-fourths 
was required under the Urgency Rule of 1881. Nor is a two-thirds 
majority altogether a new idea in Parliamentary history. From the 
very foundation of the constitution of the United States of America, a 
two-thirds majority has been required to effect any amendment of the 
constitution. Moreover, if the initiative in proposing the closure of 
a debate were entrusted to the member in charge of the business 
under discussion, or to a minister of the Crown, instead of to the 
chair, and a discretion were left to the chair whether or not the 
circumstances justified the proposal of the closure being submitted to 
the House, the change would tend to preserve the impartial position 
of the presiding authority above the possibility of partisan insinuation. 

There are two prominent defects in the rules of 1882, which will 
add greatly to the difficulty of the present task of reform. By the 
rule of 1880, members combining to obstruct were rendered liable to 
summary suspension in a body, but the shortness of the period made 
the penalty insignificant. In 1882 the penalty was increased, but 
offenders were thenceforward only to be dealt with separately. It is 
obvious, however, that single-handed obstruction, although a nuisance, 
has its limits. One man cannot talk all night and every night for a 
whole session, but forty men in alliance can do so with ease. A far 
smaller combination has reduced the House to impotence, and yet 
this offence was intentionally omitted from the amended rule. It 
was urged that reliance must be placed on the power of closure, but 
since the closure rule can be applied only after adequate debate of 
the question under discussion, and since questions may be multiplied 
indefinitely both in Committee and on Report, it follows that each 
closure might be followed by a new question. Hence one closure 
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might follow another in almost endless succession without the Bill 
passing through its stage; on what ground, it may be asked, was the 


rule thus crippled? The answer is simply because it had once been 
enforced. A Chairman of Committee, after many long nights of obstruc- 
tion, had actually dared to put the newest rule of the House in force, 
and it was demanded by English members that such daring should be 
rebuked. On the 30th of June, 1882, the Irreconcilable party, in order 
to defeat the House, which was resolved to keep sitting until the Pre- 
vention of Crimes (Ireland) Bill was passed through Committee, divided 
itself into a day shift and a night shift. One half went off to bed 
whilst the other half went to work methodically to talk throughout 
the night. One Irreconcilable, however, on the day shift, who ought 
to have gone to bed at once, could not resist the temptation to sit up 
some time and take part in the fun. But at last he bethought him- 
self that his hours for repose were waxing few, and he went home. 
After some sixteen hours’ ruthless repetition, the abuse of the forms 
of the House became so gross and intolerabie that the Chairman felt 
the moment had come when it was his duty to put the summary pro- 
cedure in action by naming the guilty members, and he naturally did 
not exclude the name of the member who had happened to have 
quitted his place at the moment. Why, he might have only been in 
the lobby, or at the refreshment bar, and might have re-entered the 
House for the division. Members do not tell the Chairman when they 
go to bed. The vote of the Committee was almost unanimous for the 
suspension. The action of the Chairman was again confirmed by 
the House. Nor was this all; the conspirators on the day shift who, 
with one exception, had not been long enough on the scene to war- 
rant their being named, insisted on not being separated from their 
fellow-countrymen, and persevered in exactly the same course of ob- 
struction, but in a quite genial spirit, until, after another six hours, 
their informally expressed wishes were complied with, and they were 
suspended also. This was the case of hardship urged on the Govern- 
ment in 1882, and the Government gave way. Surely if obstruction 
is an offence at all, a combination to obstruct is the very danger 
against which the rule was directed. 

It is then manifest that at present there is no effective arm 
against obstruction in Committee, but under Urgency a weapon was 
devised which might do some service. This rule, modified to meet 
contradictory objections, betrayed some weak points in practice. It 
might, however, be strengthened without much difficulty. It is 
suggested that the best means of meeting the case would be by 
a rule providing that any member in charge of a Bill or other 
matter in Committee, or on Report, who considered that a resort 
was being had to persistent obstruction, might give notice of 
appeal to the House by offering for its acceptance a resolution, 
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fixing a day and hour after which unrestricted debate should cease. 
Urgency rules framed in this behalf by the Speaker should be 
applicable to the discussion of any printed amendments which still 
remained to be considered at the time such notice of appeal was 
given ; afterwards no further amendments should be received unless 
the House rejected the appeal; the resolution to be put down 
for the commencement of public business on a future day, and sub- 
mitted to the vote without amendment or debate. To prevent frivo- 
lous or unwarranted appeals, it ought to be left to the discretion 
of the Speaker to refuse to receive any such notice, and this resolu- 
tion, being of a restrictive character, could only be carried by a 
majority of two to one. By this means a decisive majority could 
map out its business on a reasonable scale, and in the last resort put 
obstruction to silence. Once set a limit to useless talk, and the temp- 
tation to obstruct would be taken away. It could not attain its one 
object . 

The other defect in the rules of 1882 is the provision which 
empowers any forty members, immediately after question time, and 
every day if they please, to upset the order of business, and bring on 
without notice the discussion on their own grievance, often a mere 
fad or crotchet. This rule makes the minority supreme. The prac- 
tice of moving the adjournment of the House at that hour has always 
been discouraged from the chair asa flagrant abuse. Now, although 
the solitary offender is checkmated, the conspirator is master of the 
situation. With a rising in Ireland, forty Irreconcilables could, 
under the sanction of a brand-new Standing Order, prevent the 
Government from submitting any measures to the House of Commons. 
Under the Rules of Urgency, no adjournment could be made at 
question time, except by leave of the House—that is to say, without 
the goodwill of the majority, and this seems the best way of dealing 
with the difficulty. At all events, by this means the majority, and 
not the minority, could make themselves obeyed. To -eusure, how- 
ever, to a considerable minority an opportunity for the legitimate 
discussion of any urgent matter of public interest without excessive 
delay, it would be sufficient to provide that on Tuesdays the prece- 
dence of motions should in future be determined, not as now by 
ballot, but by exhibiting the motions in one of the offices, and 
allowing every member to underwrite up to Saturday the motion 
which he thought most worthy of attention on the succeeding Tuesday ; 
the motion which received the largest number of signatures to be 
taken first. Matters of urgency suddenly arising could then be 
debated within a week without surprise or interference with the 
regular course of business. Subjects which attracted less general 
attention and sympathy might still appeal to the chances of the 
ballot on Friday. If the principle that the majority should determine 
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the order of business on non-Government days with regard to motions 
found acceptance, it might be extended to Bills, and on Government 
days the business, whether Bills or notices, should be arranged in 
the order deemed most convenient by Ministers. 

Summary procedure ought to be extended to deliberate outrages on 
the decency of debate, to replace the cumbersome old system of taking 
down a member’s words, and proposing a vote of censure open to limit- 
less discussion. The House has always shown a wise leniency in deal- 
ing with improper words blurted out in the heat of argument. The 
Speaker calls on the member to withdraw the objectionable expres- 
sion, and when this is frankly done it has always been accepted as 
sufficient, and the incident is at an end. But if forbearance to an 
unpremeditated offence is judicious, indifference to deliberate insult 
is a sign of weakness. Frequently cases occur in which the offensive 
phrase has obviously been carefully prepared, and is obstinately 
reiterated to the last moment, all the apology tendered to the House 
being some flippant exclamation such as, “Well, if you like, 
Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw it, but it is true for all that.”” Another 
growing evil which demands a check is the practice of unmannerly 
interruption, which has become an inveterate habit with certain 
members. Mr. Gladstone sometimes can hardly get through a sen- 
tence without being exposed toa dropping fire of abrupt ejaculations. 
On one occasion a late Minister of the Queen was overwhelmed with 
shouts of “ You are a liar!” Other exclamations equally offensive 
have had to be ignored, owing to the impotence of the House to deal 
with them summarily. Any deliberative assembly which tolerates 
such gross personalities must necessarily suffer in dignity. Would 
such a thing be patiently and helplessly borne in a vestry or town 
council? Offences of this class can be controlled only by suspension 
from the service of the House. Ifthe House possessed the summary 
power it would be enough. It is the known want of any machinery 
available for the purpose of inflicting the slightest penalty without 
endless debate which encourages offenders. The suspension need not be 
for long. It ought, however, always to be accompanied by the condition 
that no suspended member should be suffered to return to his place 
without a public expression of regret for his offence, and an assurance 
that he will not offend again. An apology thus publicly given would 
dash the effrontery of the habitual offender. On every repetition of 
the offence the penalty should be at least doubled. Experience has 
shown that less than this will not maintain the decency of debate, 
and surely it is the offender who ought to suffer, and not, as hereto- 
fore, the House and the nation. 

Yet all these cases of unmannerly insult are merely passing 
wrongs between member and member face to face with each other. 
Far more grave is the modern practice of introducing into any 
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and every debate attacks on the absent, no matter how irrelevant 


to the subject under discussion. Opportunity is also taken of any 
formal motion to cover the ministers of justice with contumely. 
No servant of the Crown is too eminent or too humble to be the 
victim of such attacks, if in the execution of his duty he has run 
counter to popular prejudice or passion. Last session certain mem- 
bers seemed perfectly to revel in calling the Lord - Lieutenant of 
Ireland “a murderer.’’ The conduct of every Minister may indeed 
be impugned in the House, and if necessary he may be impeached. 
But it ought to be done decently and in order; that is to say, after 
due notice, by a motion on which the House can vote, censuring his 
conduct, or it may be, praying the Sovereign to remove him for ever 
from office. But it is utterly inconsistent with the principles of order, 
and an abuse fraught with the most disastrous consequences, that a 
member, protected by his privilege of Parliament from an action for 
libel, should be permitted to overwhelm with slander the servants of the 
Crown whenever their name can by any ingenuity be dragged into any 
chance debate. Judges ure already entitled to protection from random 
attack by ancient usage, and peers from personal insult by the tradi- 
tional comity between the two Houses. Why, I ask, should other officers 
of State be covered with mud by partisan malice without a protest ? 
The law provides no remedy for wrong done in Parliament. Last 
session an attempt was made to animadvert on the ruling of the 
chair on going into Supply on Friday, and that even after an amend- 
ment had been negatived and no other could be moved, and the only 
question on which the House could vote was, ‘“ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the chair.”” The Speaker, however, desirous that his con- 
duct (if it were to be impugned) should be impugned at once, was 
compelled by the paramount duty he owed to his office to declare the 
law of Parliament, and to state that the decisions of the chair were 
indeed open to review, but that they could be brought before the 
House only by way of a substantive motion, liable to amendment 
and after due notice, so that the House could freely pronounce its 
judgment by a resolution. Had the Speaker shrunk from making 
this declaration, the authority of the chair would have been under- 
mined by harassing attacks every Friday, and on any other incidental 
occasion when the House could not come to a vote. 

No one wishes to shelter officers of State or any one else from Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. That which is deprecated is the growing habit of 
desultory abuse and rash imputation without a shred of evidence : this 
is simply slander protected by privilege. The Speaker should be 
enjoined by a Standing Order to deal with these abuses by directing 
any member who after warning persists in any of these offences, or 
refuses to retract and express his regret, to resume his seat; and to 
show that the displeasure of the House is serious and not a mere 
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fiction, any member who has been twice so directed by the Speaker 
to discontinue his speech should stand incapable of addressing the 
House for some adequate time, say, a fortnight. There is another 
way of securely wounding the absent and even the non-combatant. 
Cruel wrong is often inflicted by the abuse of questions to Ministers, 
when groundless charges are brought against individuals, not only 
in relation to some public office, but even in their private capacity. 
Here again the charges are often the mere invention of partisan 
malice or personal grudge. Questions are sent up to members from 
all parts of the country, who hand them in without inquiry or con- 
firmation of any kind. Sometimes they are suggested by a newspaper 
paragraph, the composition of a needy penny-a-liner. Besides these 
offsprings of chance, there is a regular manufacture of questions from 
certain quarters, the work of hired agents, whose unconcealed object 
is to wound and injure political opponents. These are all placed on 
record in the order book, and the newspapers circulate them through- 
out the land. The refutation of these charges is oral, only conveyed 
in the answer of the Minister, sometimes imperfectly heard, and 
more imperfectly reported. Often they are not reported at all, and 
even when they are, the answer is only published in the Zimes in 
the smallest type. Official record of the acquittal there is none. 
Surely fair play demands that the reply should be printed after the 
question to which it refers. If no other mode of response to this 
class of interrogations were allowed, some valuable time would be 
saved and railing accusations would be somewhat discouraged. 
Really such questions are matters of controversy, and should not be 
admissible as questions at all. But in order to save unnecessary debate, 
some laxity has been allowed in receiving questions which seem to 


admit of direct answer. Regarded as a safety-valve, the question 


system has its use, but in times of excitement and emergency its 
abuse may work to the national disadvantage. Ministers are fre- 
quently compelled to decline to answer, and to declare that any 
statement in the matter would be detrimental to the public service. 
But silence itself may often be practically an admission, and a 
Minister has to choose between misleading the House and betraying 
both his policy and the national interest. The House has no control 
whatever over the indiscretion of members eager to embarrass the 
Government ; and in the case of strained diplomatic relations with a 
foreign Power, or of war, when the lives of our soldiers are at stake, 
the mischief may be very serious. 

I pass now from the consideration of restraints on law-breakers to 
that of aids to law-makers, from measures of internal police to 
improved methods of transacting business. It is a pity that a more 
complete trial has not been made of the system to which Mr. Glad- 
stone has given the name of delegation, and which is officially known 
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as that of Standing Committees. Committees of the whole House, on 
Bills of administrative rather than political importance, have rarely 
been continuously attended, except by the interested and expert few. 
To substitute the steady attendance of those few for the fluctuating 
and desultory attendance of the chance many, would seem to be a 
sensible change calculated to secure good workmanship at a less cost 
of labour. This plan has been advocated by Sir Erskine May, no 
mean authority, for a quarter of a century. It has been tried for 
one session only and, though greeted by some with suspicion, it was 
generally considered to have achieved a fair measure of success. If 
the system gained the confidence of the House, it would be desirable 
to try whether a fairly representative committee could not be consti- 
tuted of somewhat fewer members. Forty forms a quorum of the 
House, and a number not greatly in excess would be more manage- 
able and more easily furnished than sixty to eighty, and would be 
quite enough to insure thorough examination of the clauses of a 
Bill. As organic changes would never be intrusted to a Grand 
Committee, the Conservatives have nothing to dread from their 
activity, but something might be done by them to give unhappy 
Britons some useful reforms, such as the first necessary of civi- 
lisation—cheap and prompt justice; some means of redress in civil 
cases not absolutely ruinous to the poor man, by the wicked system 
of multiplied appeals; some protection against the armed burglar 
and the aggressive philanthropist. Sustained opposition in a Grand 
Committee detains that committee, it is true, but it does not prevent 
the House from going on with its work; whilst as long as the 
details of every Bill are sifted for the first time in a Committee of 
the whole House, a difference of opinion on any one Bill arrests the 
legislative activity of the House. 

One of the most venerable superstitions, which it may be hoped 
will lose its hold on the imagination of the members of the new 
Parliament, is the strange belief that a serious review of the Civil 
Service estimates is held annually, and that a Committee of the whole 
House is a convenient and efficient body for preforming that duty. 
Once, in times so remote that they might be called medieval, the 
House of Commons really undertook to exercise a restraint over the 
expenditure of Ministers. But that is a tale of the past. In the 
present day, Ministers strive desperately, and often strive in vain, to 
keep down expenditure. It is the House that is always urging 
extravagance on Ministers. The zeal of philanthrophy and reform 
is for ever asking for new Boards, fresh armies of inspectors, larger 
grants for education, and other objects good in themselves. Local 
patriotism is always clamorous for loans for objects not always good 
in themselves, which often ultimately become gifts. There are 
bounties to keep alive, valetudinarian industries—for example, to 
T2 
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provide fishing-ports for Celts who will not fish—and other “ ransom ” 
which savours of anything but Free Trade and economic science. 


Every popularity-hunting member applies for something for his 
constituents, or for those with whom they sympathise. Every 
increase of salary is wrung from a reluctant department by Parlia- 
mentary pressure. The popularity of a member depends, or is 
thought to depend, on what he can get for his clients; but the popu- 
larity of a Government depends on moderate budgets and light taxa- 
tion. The parts are, therefore, entirely reversed. The Treasury is 
the true guardian of the public purse, the House of Commons too 
often the provoker of prodigality. But for the salutary constitu- 
tional rule which prohibits the House of Commons from voting any 
money for any object which has not been recommended by the Crown, 
the hands of the Government would be forced far more often than 
they are. It is most desirable that the policy which underlies every 
question of naval and military expenditure should be carefully dis- 
cussed in Committee of Supply, and that the administration of those 
great spending departments should be open to professional and 
economical criticism. But the policy of the Civil Service charges 
has been already determined and fixed by Acts of Parliament which 
enjoin the expenditure. That the mass of members should be invited 
to master endless petty items of account, is absurd. Moreover, what 
with Supplementary Estimates and Votes on account rendered inevi- 
table by recent “improvements,” the same items come up four times 
a year. If the task were really undertaken, it would be a sad waste 
of power; but it is well known that on those nights most members 
make holiday. But here is the opportunity of the professional 
obstructionist. He can ask why Mrs. Jones, the charwoman at the 
Foreign Office, has £50 a year, while Mrs. Smith, the charwoman 
at the Colonial Office, has £45. He may discover a third char- 
woman somewhere else at £42. An armchair provided for a night- 
watchman may be denounced as a wicked and wasteful providing of 
lounges for idle clerks who have nothing to do but read the news- 
paper. Since these estimates contain some six hundred pages, and 
about one hundred and forty-four votes, this dull farce may run for 
twenty or thirty nights, or longer. 

During all this time, all legislative action is arrested. The 
best advantage was taken of this opportunity in 1878 by Mr. 
Parnell and his faithful eight. Sir Stafford Northcote put down 
Supply on every Government night from Easter to Whitsuntide. 
At first Mr. Parnell allowed the committee to take four votes a 
night; but as four only goes thirty-six times in one hundred 
and forty-four, he esteemed this too rapid a rate, and reduced 
the progress to two votes a night. Scarcely a vote in the Civil Ser- 
vice has, in living memory, been substantially reduced. Some few 
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have been rejected, but these almost always related to some fresh 
expenditure, or had something exceptional about them. Would it 
not be in every way a better system to refer these estimates to a small 
but strong Standing Committee, such as the Committee on Public 


Accounts?’ It would be their duty to go through the items, and 


5 

report to the House every case of new or enhanced expenditure, and 
any other matter they might think worthy of .attention. Their 
trained criticism would be more efficient than that of a fluctuating 
committee. They might summon officers of the departments before 
them. Their reports would bring under the notice of the House 
questions of general interest, such as the restoration of Westminster 
Hall, and all other fresh departures in expenditure. These might be 
referred to the Committee of Supply, and voted in the usual way. 
Working members would be saved the annual drudgery of wading 
through the fixed charges of the permanent establishments of the 
State. The change of procedure would liberate many days for dis- 
cussion that might be fruitful; and if the Grand Committee system 
were a success, more time would be gained. If, further, the plan 
hereinbefore suggested were tried of allotting Tuesday as a sort of 
safety-valve for diminishing the pressure of temptation to force on 
extraneous subjects on a motion of adjournment after question-time, 
something would have been achieved towards making the great Par- 
liamentary machine work evenly and well. Even if the experiment 
should disappoint expectation, it would be easy either to resort to the 
old system again or to try some other plan. Decaying institutions 
take refuge in a won possumus. Passive endurance of mischief is 
useless and un-English. Let something be at least essayed. If, from 
any cause it is indeed too late to restore legislative and deliberative 
efficiency to the House of Commons, the country should be distinctly 
and speedily made aware of the fact. But those who are best 
acquainted with the deficiencies of our existing code of Parliamentary 
procedure are the least likely to despair of the results to be obtained 
from its timely and judicious amendment. 





TENNYSON’S LAST VOLUME. 


NATuRE seems to have decreed that a man whose intellectual strength 
shows no signs of abatement should in his later years return, not to 
the dull monotony of middle age, but to the earlier visions of his 
prime. In Lord Tennyson’s case, at any rate, his most recent volume 
recalls the style of many of his earlier productions. There seem to 
have been four periods in the laureate’s poetical career. The first 
is the period of his youth—classical, lyrical, and romantic,—the period 
of Gnone, The Lady of Shalott and Mariana at the Moated Grange ; the 
second is his manhood, idyllic, stately in form and metre, the 
highest level of his maturing powers, as in Jn Memoriam, and Idyls 
of the King; the third is his middle age, when his fancy has deluded 
him into the idea that he could write a Victorian drama, as Shake- 
speare had written an Elizabethan drama. It is in this stage 
that his work exhibits some of the flatness and monotonous verbiage 
which distinguishes the task work of a man who is not writing 
according to the inspirations of his best genius. For despite their 
numerous excellencies it does not appear likely that posterity will 
remember the Poet Laureate chiefly by such works as Harold, Queen 
Mary, and Becket. In his fourth and last period comes the happy 
relapse into the earlier style, the return to ballads, to classical poems, 
to romantic idyls, and musical lyrics. For Lord Tennyson’s best gifts 
are not pre-eminently those either of a philosopher or a dramatist, but 
rather choiceness of expression, musical utterance, sweet stateliness 
of melodious blank verse, and an undoubted lyrical faculty. 

It is gratifying to be at once able to say that Lord Tennyson has 
produced a volume of poems worthy to lie on the same shelf with 
the best of those which have preceded it. The pieces now given to 
the public are evidently of very different dates, and are significant of 
different aspects in the progressive development of the poet. The 
poem which gives its name to the volume is clearly, as the author 
himself states, one which “ dates from many a year ago,” possessing 
much of the antique feeling and the poetry of such pieces as Tithonus 
and Lucretius. The occasion for its production is given in the 
dedication to E. Fitzgerald (better known to the general public as the 
translator of the Rubayat of Omar Khayyam), evidently quite a recent 


composition, and full of happy touches, though attaining a con- 
siderably lower level in the last twenty lines. Some of the following, 
for instance, have much of the graceful feeling of the master’s hand :— 


**One night when earth was winter black, 
And all the heavens flashed in frost ; 
And on me, half-asleep, came back 
That wholesome heat the blood had lost, 
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And set me climbing icy capes 
And glaciers, over which there roll’d 
To meet me long-arm’d vines with grapes 
Of Eshcol hugeness; for the cold 
Without and warmth within me, wrought 
To mould the dream; but none can say 
That Lenten fare makes Lenten thought, 
Who reads your golden Easter lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well ; 
A planet equal to the sun 
Which cast it, that large infidel, 
Your Omar.” 

The Charge of the Heavy Brigade naturally recalls the recital of the 
other famous charge, though it will hardly bear comparison with its 
fellow; but the distinction between it and the time when deeds in war 
seemed only the proper themes for the poet is indicated in a clever 
epilogue, in which the poet defends himself against Irene, who blames 
the choice of such martial themes. 7o-morrow, and The Spinster’s 
Sweet’arts are studies in dialect in the style of the well-known 
Northern Farmer. Of the two, Yo-morrow is the better, but the 
excellence of such pieces is only apparent to the initiated: it may be 
suspected that to the ordinary reader they only appear at most 
quaint, while they are strikingly cacophonous. There are three 
epitaphs—Stratford de Redcliffe, Gordon, and Caxton—of varying 
merit, of which perhaps the worst is the one on General Gordon ; 
but it is probably given to a man to write only one or two epitaphs, 
and Tennyson has written the one on Franklin. Balin and Balan 
not only bears a structural resemblance to, but in more than one 
passage contains a distinct reminiscence of Jdy/s of the King. 

Of the quite modern pieces, The Flight is a weak and disappoint- 
ing ballad on the subject of a girl who saves herself by flight from 
a marriage which she detests. Zhe Wreck, and Despair are melo- 
dramatic, but neither are so strong as Rizpah, in the predecessor of 
this volume. The most charming of the later poems is the one 
written to Virgil at the request of the Mantuans for the nineteenth 
centenary of Virgil’s death, to which may perhaps be added the last 
sonnet on the last page in the book, especially the first half. Both 
of these, and particularly the first, are enough to prove that Tenny- 
son, even in later years, has not lost the gift of picturesque expres- 
sion and musical utterance. Take, for instance, such lines as— 

‘* Landscape-lover, lord of language, 
More than he that sang the Works and Days, 


All the chosen coin of fancy, 
Flashing out from many a golden phrase. 


‘‘ Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
Tilth and vineyard, hive, and horse, and herd, 
All the charm of all the muses, 
Often flowering in a lonely word.” 
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Parallels are often misleading modes of literary criticism, but it 
would be no misnomer to speak of Lord Tennyson as the modern 
Virgil; to whom, indeed, the laureate, on a memorable occasion and 
in a pregnant sentence, once compared himself. Tennyson’s loving 
devotion to his master equals that of Dante. In the present collec- 
tion he says of him 


‘‘T that loved thee since my day began,” 


but the student of Tennyson needs no such reminder of the poet’s 
homage. It is expressed in repeated allusion and distinct imitation ; 
but nowhere more prettily than in The Daisy :— 


‘¢Remember how we came at last 
To Como; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 
And all was flooded ; and how we past 
‘* From Como, when the light was grey, 
And in my head, for half the day, 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way 


‘* Like ballad-burthen music, kept.” 


There is one consideration which is forced upon us in reviewing 
this latest work of the Poet Laureate. Lord Tennyson belongs now 
to the older generation of poets: so, too, in point of years, though not 
in point of spirit and metaphysical power, does Mr. Browning. Even 
Mr. Swinburne, although he often claims indulgence as a “ boy-poet,” 
is sufficiently advanced in years to be rated with the older rather 
than the younger generation. But where, amid the multitude of 
fresh voices, are we to find the future poet? There is, indeed, no 
deficiency in volumes of poetry. But will the admirers of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, or of Mr. Andrew Lang, or of Mr. Frederick Myers, 
advance the highest pretensions for their respective favourites ? 
When the common fate of humanity overtakes the older generation, 
will any one be found bold enough to put forward the name of 
Mr. Lewis Morris, of Penrhyn? It is a saddening reflection, but 
one which Lord Tennyson himself forces us to make when, in the 


later years of his life, he produces a volume which recalls some of 
the triumphs of his prime. 


T. H. 8. Escort. 














A RADICAL VIEW OF THE IRISH CRISIS. 
I. 


Ix the course of the last month the whole political situation has been 
changed owing to rumours connecting Mr. Gladstone with certain 
proposals for the establishment of what is called Home Rule in Ire- 
land. These rumours, which have not been set at rest by the 
contradiction published on the part of Mr. Gladstone, coupled as 
they are with the extraordinary success of Mr. Parnell’s nominees at 
the general election, have brought the whole question of the relations 
between the two countries into the region of practical politics. It 
is to be feared that the discussion is altogether premature, whether in 
the interests of the Liberal party or in those of a final and satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 

In the natural course of events the Government would have found 
itself at the beginning of the first session absolutely dependent upon 
the Irish vote, and compelled to declare its policy in face of Mr. Par- 
nell’s demands. Assuming thatit would have been unable to satisfy his 
claims, the alliance which secured the Irish vote in the last Parlia- 
ment and in all the English constituencies at the general election 
would necessarily have come to an end. Sooner or later, and pro- 
bably at an early date, the Nationalist party would have recognised 
the fact that their support had been obtained on false pretences, and 
that they had been used by the Tories without any intention on the 
part of the latter to pay the necessary consideration. The Irish party 
would, therefore, have taken a speedy opportunity of putting the 
Government in a minority. The Liberals on assuming office would 
naturally have called upon Mr. Parnell to produce his plan, which 
could then have been carefully and impartially considered. If it 
were found to be unreasonable, and if no alternative compromise 
could be devised, Mr. Parnell would either have found himself com- 
pelled to carry out his threat of making government impossible, or 
he must have postponed his major demands and contented himself 
for the time with minor measures of practical reform. In the former 
case he would no doubt have provoked great irritation amongst 
English and Scotch politicians, and a second dissolution would very 
likely have resulted in the return of a sufficient Liberal majority to 
provide a strong Government independently of Irish support. 

The action, however, attributed to Mr. Gladstone has precipitated 
a crisis. It is assumed in some quarters that the late Prime Minister 
is so anxious to deal with the question that he has entered into com- 
munications with the Irish leader, and is in fact engaged in bargain- 
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ing with him in a rising market. This report is no doubt groundless, 
but the mere promulgation of it has been sufficient to raise expecta- 
tions which cannot easily be allayed. It is now more than probable 
that the Irish members will take the first opportunity of turning out 
the Government in order to force Mr. Gladstone to show his hand 
and to make definite proposals. If these proposals fall short of an 
independent Parliament we are assured that the Irish members will 
reject them, and we are not obscurely threatened with an immediate 
renewal of Fenian outrage, both in Ireland and in this country. If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s proposals should prove to be 
satisfactory to Mr. Parnell, there remains the question whether they 
will be supported by the whole, or even the majority, of the Liberal 
party. Itis evident from the discussion which has already taken 
place in the newspapers that very few politicians have as yet fully 
worked out the conditions of the problem. There seems to be a 
general assent to Mr. Gladstone’s formula, which is “‘ that there should 
now be conceded to Ireland the widest possible measure of self-govern- 
ment consistent with the integrity and security of the Empire and 
the supremacy of the Crown.” But further examination shows that 
this formula may cover almost anything from county boards to 
practical separation. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to consider seriatim the various 
suggestions which have been made, and to see how far any of them 
can be considered as practicable in the circumstances, or consistent 
with the conditions that have been declared to be indispensable. 

In the first place, then, there is the proposal for National Councils, 
which was put forward with the authority of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
pages of this Review, July, 1885. This was essentially a proposal 
for the extension of local government on municipal lines. The effective 
supremacy of the British Crown and Parliament was maintained by 
it. The subjects to be dealt with were strictly defined and limited, 
and no absolute legislative functions were proposed to be conferred 
on the new bodies. Their establishment could have been extended to 
Scotland and Wales, or not, as the people of those countries might 
desire; and no great interference was contemplated with the chief 
institutions of the Empire. On the other hand, the whole detail and 
work of local administration would have been handed over without 
interference to a purely Irish representative authority. The Lord 
Lieutenancy and all the network of official boards generally known 
as Dublin Castle would have been swept away, and a very large field 
would have been opened up for local ambition. At the same time, 
although it was not suggested that the National Councils should have 
legislative powers, it would have been possible to allow them to 
initiate legislation in the shape of provisional orders, following in 
this the experience of some of the departments of State, such as the 
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Local Government Board and the Board of Trade. If these provisional 
orders did not violate cardinal principles of Imperial policy, it was 
at least probable that they would have passed through Parliament 
with as little obstruction and objection as are now experienced in the 
case of existing provisional orders, and in this way such subjects as 
education, sanitary legislation, and possibly in time the land question, 
might have been dealt with in accordance with Irish ideas, and 
the same time without injustice to individuals. It was not proposed 
in this scheme to hand over in the first instance the control of the 
police to the new local authorities or National Councils. There is 
no doubt that these proposals come clearly within the conditions of 
Mr. Gladstone’s formula, and sufficiently safeguard the supremacy of 
the Crown and the British Parliament. There is, however, at the present 
time one fatal objection to them. When they were proposed, they 
were assured of the support of the Nationalist leaders. They were 
rejected owing to the unreasonable timidity of the Whig Peers and 
other members who formed the great majority of Mr. "@ladstone’s 
Cabinet. Now they would be repudiated by the leaders of the 
National party. It would be useless to impose benefits which would 
be scornfully rejected by those for whose advantage they were 
intended. Once more in the history of Irish politics we have to 
register the verdict “Too late!’’ and having failed in this instance 
to make timely concessions, we are now invited to seek escape from 
our difficulties by sacrifices which a little more foresight and common 
sense would have enabled us to avoid. 

In this connection must be placed the proposals which are now 
without authority attributed to Mr. Gladstone, and which have 
been further elaborated by Mr. Henry Labouchere, who appears 
to speak with some know ledge on behalf of the Irish Nationalists. 
These proposals, throwing over altogether the idea of subordinate 
local and national authorities, contemplate the creation of what will 
practically be an independent Parliament in Dublin. The slightest 
examination will show that the safeguards hitherto suggested are all 
temporary in their nature and altogether illusory. Such a Parlia- 
ment once created would devote itself in the first instance to getting 
rid of its artificial limitations, and in a very few years it would be, 
in fact as well as in name, entirely independent. All questions 
affecting religion, education, the ownership of land, and taxatior 
would be determined solely and entirely by the Irish Parliament 
according to the wishes and prejudices of its constituents. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Englishmen are willing 
to wash their hands of all responsibility in such matters, and to leave 
the minority in Ireland to take care of itself, there would still remain 
serious complications more nearly affecting Imperial interests. The 
division of expenditure on the military and naval forces and for the 
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service of the debt would be a constant source of dispute. The 
question of customs duties would be certain to arise, and every 
foreign or colonial expedition would constitute a fruitful source of 
altercation and discontent. Meanwhile, the Irish are to have their 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, with full opportunities 
for all the obstruction and interference which have in the past been 
found to be so intolerable. This interference would be the instru- 
ment, the pressure of which would be brought to bear in order to 
secure a favourable decision on all points of difference between the 
Imperial and the Irish Parliament. The position of the English 
Ministry would be most anomalous. It might have, and probably 
would have, a large majority in the British Parliament, and at the 
same time be in a minority in the Imperial Legislature. In such a 
case, must it resign or continue to hold office? In any event it 
could not carry out its policy as a whole, and its responsibility to 
Parliament would be a divided allegiance. A careful examination of 
the difficulties of such a position will be sufficient to convince any one 
that it could not be permanent, and must lead almost immediately to 
something in the nature of absolute separation. 

A third class of proposals suggests that the relations of Ireland 
to the Empire should be similar to those of Canada or other self- 
governing Colonies. But those who propose this scheme per- 
sistently leave out of sight the fact that Canada is to all intents and 
purposes an independent State. It does not contribute in any 
degree to the strength of the Empire. In the event of war with 
the United States it would be a weakness, and probably the slender 
thread of connection would immediately be dissolved. The tie is 
really a purely sentimental one, and, except for the name, absolute 
separation would make no practical difference. 

Another form of this proposal has been put forward by Mr. 
Labouchere in a more recent letter. He suggests, in fact, that Ireland 
should be absolutely independent, and should take no part either in 
the cost or the management of the foreign and colonial policy of this 
country. The sole connection would then consist in the fact that 
Great Britain would have the right to garrison Ireland, and the 
privilege of paying the troops employed for this purpose. Ireland 
would be a protected State, secured by the presence of British troops 
against becoming a point d’appui for a foreign hostile country, but 
only negatively, and not in any sense positively, an integral portion 
of the British Empire. If separation is to come, it is probable that 
it would be safer in this form than in any other, but such a scheme 
cannot be made in any way consistent with the formula of Mr. Glad- 
stone that we have previously quoted. 

There only remains to consider one other form of Federal Govern- 
ment, which is that of the United States. According to this pre- 
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eedent, Ireland might have one or even two local legislatures, if 
Ulster preferred to retain a separate independence. Scotland and 
Wales would each have another, and England would also have a 
Parliament and Ministry of its own. There would be over all an 
Imperial Parliament, charged entirely with the control of foreign and 
colonial affairs, military and naval expenditure, and customs and Post 
Office. There would be, therefore, six legislatures, each with its 
separate Ministry, and, it may be assumed, with a single Chamber. 
In any case the House of Lords as at present constituted must be 
abolished, and it is hardly conceivable that even the nominal authority 
of the Crown could be long preserved. The scheme, in fact, involves 
the absolute destruction of the historical constitution of the United 
Kingdom, the creation of a tabula rasa, and the establishment there- 
upon of the United States constitution in all its details. It may be 
that such a proposal would not be seriously objected to by consistent 
Radicals, and it is probable that it would work without friction, and 
preserve a real union of the Empire for defensive and offensive 
purposes; but it is hardly conceivable that the people of Great 
Britain as a whole are prepared for such a violent and complete 
revolution. 

Lastly, we have to consider the possibility of complete separation. 
In this case Ireland would become a foreign country, as France and 
Germany are. It would probably be a hostile foreign country, as 
France and Germany fortunately are not. The Irish Government 
would almost certainly institute a conscription, and in a poor non- 
manufacturing country such a policy would not be objected to by the 
people. With an army of good soldiers, numbering 150,000, the 
[rish State would be a real danger to Great Britain, and we should 
be indeed fortunate if we were not compelled ourselves to institute a 
conscription also. When to this is added increased expenditure for 
the navy and for fortifications, and the continued irritation which 
would follow the perpetual assertion of an unfriendly policy on the 
part ot the new State, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that war 
between the two countries would speedily break out, when Ireland 
would seek alliances with the United States or with any European 
Government. 

The above review of the various proposals which have been more 
or less vaguely presented to the public does not lead us to expect 
that at the present time any scheme of Home Rule satisfactory to 
Mr. Parnell can be presented with any chance of acceptance to the 
British Parliament. In this case it would therefore appear to be 
the duty of every statesman, to whatever section of politics he may 
belong, to dispel by a clear statement of principles the wild expec- 
tations which have been raised in the recent controversy. The time 
is a difficult and critical one, and nothing but firmness and general 
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agreement on the main lines of English policy to Ireland can preserve 
the integrity which for the first time in our history has now been 
seriously threatened. 


II. 


In criticising adversely the proposals which seem to have been 
favourably considered by some Radicals, and especially by Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, it would 
be unfair to leave unnoticed the real strength of their case, founded 
as it is on the alleged impossibility of doing nothing, and the hope- 
lessness of any solution which does not practically concede Mr. 
Parnell’s demand. 

We are assured that the present situation is untenable, and that 
the hopes which have been fostered both in Ireland and in America 
by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s recent communications cannot now be 
disappointed without a strain that will test to the uttermost the 
resources of civilisation. 

Is it quite certain that this is the fact? Is it absolutely clear that 
a few months’ delay and masterly inactivity may not bring a sensible 
relief in a crisis which has only recently become acute? The policy 
of waiting for something to turn up is not a very dignified one, but 
at times it has its recommendations. The gentlemen who a short 
time back were shrieking for an expedition to Khartoum, which would 
have cost twenty millions, argued with great force about the dangers 
of delay ; but they took no account of favourable chances, and cer- 
tainly did not foresee the deaths of the Mahdi and of Osman Digna, 
which in a few weeks entirely altered the situation. 

Are there no favourable chances in connection with the Irish 
question? Mr. Parnell has now reached the height of his power and 
authority, which have been founded on three conditions, none of them 
very permanent in its nature. In the first place there is the contri- 
bution of money from America, which has provided the sinews of 
war and given Mr. Parnell the absolute control of the Nationalist 
representation. Whatever else Irishmen in Ireland may be prepared 
to do to secure their emancipation, it is evident that they are unwill- 
ing or unable to pay for it, and the agitation is now completely 
dependent on Irishmen abroad for its pecuniary resources. But these 
resources are forthcoming in proportion to the sensational character 
of the policy pursued. If, for any reason, the domestic agitation 
quiets down, the subscriptions of the Irish-Americans either cease 
with it or they go to the dynamite faction. The latter is a contin- 
gency which it is not pleasant to contemplate, but even in this case 
the enemy to be met will have changed, and the methods of warfare 
and the scene of the campaign may change also. 

The second condition of Mr. Parnell’s supremacy is the mainte- 
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nance of the organisation which has now assumed a despotic character 
unparalleled in similar agitations. The machine has beén _per- 
fected to a degree that might excite the envy of the most autocratic 
of rulers, but there are signs that this has not been accomplished 
without dangerous friction. For the moment every indication of 
independence has been crushed out, yet, unless rumour is altogether 
misleading, there are jealousies and heartburnings within the Nation- 
alist party itself, which are only temporarily repressed by the assur- 
ance of a speedy and complete victory. In the hope of legislative 
independence and the vague and delusive advantages promised in its 
name, all murmuring has been silenced ; and even the Irish labourers, 
whose interests have been hitherto completely subordinated to those 
of the Irish small farmers, have been content to postpone their claims. 
If, however, the vision of the Promised Land once more recedes from 
sight, these indistinct and inarticulate mutterings may gather force 
and clearness, and a party may be formed which will not agree to 
refuse material benefits in indefinite expectation of a theoretical and 
sentimental advantage. 

Lastly, Mr. Parnell has received indirect support from the feeling 
prevalent among English Liberals that Ireland had real and substan- 
tial grievances, which explained, if they did not justify, the disorder 
of the country. But in proportion as these grievances are removed, 
and a policy of justice and conciliation substituted for the indifference 
and oppression of past generations, the sympathy of the English 
democracy is likely to cool towards the leaders whose hostility no 
concession is able to soften, and who fail to respond in the slightest 
degree to the advances that are made to them. The feeling is 
almost universal among English and Scotch workmen that the policy 
of concession has proceeded far enough, and that while meting out 
to our Irish fellow-subjects equal justice and equal laws, we should 
sternly refuse to surrender into their hands powers which they would 
infallibly use to the detriment of those who had given them. 

From the foregoing considerations it would seem to follow that 
although the outlook is in no case a promising one, yet that the 
situation may change at any moment, and that it is not absolutely 
necessary to pursue a desperate and suicidal policy until we have ex- 
hausted every possible chance of improvement. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that “ something 
must be done,” and that we cannot rest on the proverbial wisdom 
which promises amendment when things are at their worst, let us 
proceed to consider the alternatives still open to us. 

It is said that there is now nothing left between the concession of 
Home Rule and the most stringent coercion. Up to the present 
time it is more than doubtful if any case for coercion has been 
established. The Tory correspondent of the Times newspaper 
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continues to address to English readers his minatory predictions, 
but they have not been borne out by any official return. Outrages 
are not of frequent occurrence, and serious crime is less rife in 
Ireland than in Great Britain. The prosecutions instituted at the 
winter assizes have resulted in convictions and adequate sentences 
in all cases in which the evidence has justified them. But we are 
told that outrages are rare because they are unnecessary, and that 
the practice of boycotting has been developed to such an extent that 
rent cannot be collected and that individual liberty is extinct. If this 
were true we have Lord Salisbury’s authority for doubting whether 
the practice of boycotting is really amenable to legislation, but there is 
good reason to suspect the sources of the information which is prepared 
for English readers. Before accepting these statements we have a 
right to demand official statistics, and we ought to know something 
of the circumstances under which many landlords have received their 
rents while others have found their claims resisted. 

On the whole, and without much fuller and more authentic details 
than any as yet in our possession, it is not likely that the Radicals 
in Parliament or in the country will agree at the present time to any 
further experiments in exceptional criminal legislation. We have, 
however, to consider the possibility—the certainty, according alike 
to those who clamour for coercion and those who plead for a policy of 
separation—that the definite refusal of an independent Parliament 
will be immediately followed by consequences more serious than any- 
thing we have hitherto encountered. We are threatened, in the first 
place, with a recrudescence of outrage and assassination by the 
dynamite faction, which has only assented to a respite in the hope of 
an immediate acknowledgment of Irish independence. 

As regards this not improbable result, it is sufficient to say that no 
nation and no statesmen worthy of their position will suffer them- 
selves to be intimidated by the proceedings of a small band of execrable 
ruffians, who ought to be treated as enemies of the human race. 
These men, at war with society at large, are sure to be defeated in 
the long run. ‘They are continually liable to treachery, the chance 
of which increases in proportion to the number and magnitude of 
their crimes. Sooner or later the usual fate of assassins awaits them, 
and meanwhile their atrocious actions provoke a general indignation 
which is certain to strengthen and confirm the authority they seek to 
subvert. 

A much more serious danger is to be faced in the extended use of 
the opportunities of obstruction afforded to the Irish Parliamentary 
party. There is no good in disguising the fact that if they are 
determined to do so, the eighty-five members who recognise Mr. 
Parnell’s mandate can make the transaction of all business impossible, 
and this without offending any rule or order of the House, and 
without exceeding in the case of any individual member the ordi- 
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nary liberty of debate. If each of the eighty-five members were 
to confine himself to one speech in a fortnight of an hour’s duration, 
they would occupy the whole available time of the House, and 
although this particular monopoly might be prevented by the selec- 
tion of the Speaker, there are so many other opportunities that the 
business of the House is practically in their hands. If they are 
determined to abuse their privileges what is to be done? There are 
only two ways in which such conduct could be successfully encoun- 
tered: the one to invite the Speaker to assume a Dictatorship, and 
save the Republic; the other—which in fact would come to the 
same thing—to suspend temporarily the representation of Ireland, 
and to proclaim that, as the Irish members come to Westminster not 
to promote any legislation for Ireland, but to prevent all legislation 
for Great Britain, they should be excluded until they were willing 
to use their powers for Constitutional ends. By this means alone 
would it be possible to prevent the utter breakdown of Parliamentary 
Government, supposing that the whole of the Nationalist party were 
prepared to carry obstruction to extremities. The remedy is almost 
as violent as the disease, and we may indulge the hope that no such 
desperate counsels will ever prevail. If unfortunately we are disap- 
pointed, it is well to remember that in the last resort the power to 
defend themselves will always rest with the majority of the House of 
Commons. 





Parliamentary obstruction and Fenian outrages are not the only 
terrors with which the advocates of surrender strive to silence our 
objections. They affirm in addition that the government of Ireland 
will become impossible, that rents will be universally refused, that 
the tax-gatherer will be resisted, and that a Convention Parliament 
will be summoned in Dublin, whose decrees will be enforced by the 
usual process of violence and intimidation. These assertions rest on 
very large assumptions. The landlords, the propertied and commer- 
cial classes, the Protestants and the Orangemen of the North, are 
not yet so powerless as to be entirely incapable of defence, although 
they have been weakened by the miserable habit of relying in even 
the most trifling emergency on the support of British authority. 
But in such a crisis as is now supposed, there are at least a million 
and a half of loyal inhabitants who would exert some influence on 
the side of order. They can count on the whole of the civil and 
military forces in the country, and although the struggle would be 
one in every way to be deprecated and deplored, the issues would be 
a foregone conclusion if the maintenance of the Union is really 
desired by the vast majority of the people of the three countries. 

III. 
After all, it is hardly worth while to pursue by way of hypothesis 


and to its full consequences the result of a mutual policy of exas- 
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peration. These speculations assume that the Irish and British 
nations are hostile powers, and must so continue. But they ignore 
the great changes that have taken place in our political constitution, 
and have transformed it so that the same adversaries are no longer face 
to face. The Irish people have good cause of complaint against the 
privileged classes in their own country and in ours, but they have 
no ground of enmity against the people of England and Scotland. 
These have many common bonds of sympathy with all who have suf- 
fered from class legislation ; and now that, for the first time in our 
history, they have been invested with their full share of political 
power and representation, they may be relied upon to deal justly and 
promptly with the claims which a limited electorate has rejected or 
postponed. It is to be hoped that the Irish democracy, also placed 
in full possession of their political rights, will be willing to attempt, 
in concert with the democracy of Britain, an amicable settlement of 
the questions which interpose obstacles to their welfare and happi- 
ness, before resorting to the final solution of a separation, which will 
be resisted to the utmost, and which, if granted, would necessarily 
entail heavy sacrifices on both countries. 

Such a settlement is surely not beyond the powers of statesmanship. 
The longer the Irish problem is considered, the more evident does 
it become that the root of Irish disaffection is to be found in the 
condition of the land question. Outrage, disorder, contempt of the 
law, hatred of England, and the demand for legislative independence 
—all these may be traced to the passions and discontent engendered 
by the imposition of the ideas of the founders of the English land 
system on a population almost wholly dependent on agriculture for 
its subsistence. 

If there were no agrarian discontent in Ireland the desire for 
Home Rule might be safely gratified, but in this case it is almost cer- 
tain that the desire would not exist. The agitation for Repeal had 
nearly died out when the demand for Home Rule was formulated. 
This in turn had become almost extinct and certainly passive when 
Mr. Parnell first appeared on the scene, and by new tactics and 
superior generalship obtained concessions and reforms which have 
convinced the Irish peasants that his policy is best adapted to secure 
the great object of their ambition, and to make them on reasonable 
terms the owners of the soil they cultivate. Ten years ago the idea 
of separation attracted only a few enthusiasts in Ireland, and its 
modified form of Home Rule was more of a sentiment than a practical 
aspiration. Even now it is the promise of a satisfactory settlement 
of the land question which has carried the recent elections, and 
which has actually given to Mr. Parnell seventeen supporters out of 
the thirty-three members returned for the province of Ulster. It is 
the duty of Radicals to distinguish between the persistent and deeply- 
rooted aspirations of the majority of the Irish people for a solution 
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of the land question in accordance with their predilections and con- 
victions, and the demand, of almost modern date, for a separation of 
interests, geographically and historically inadmissible, and fraught 
with serious danger to the larger Empire, of which the Irish com- 
munity forms only an inconsiderable portion. 

Hitherto it must be confessed that our dealings with the subject 
have been anything but fortunate. Two great Acts of legislation in 
fifteen years, each hopefully propounded as final, have failed to 
extinguish the flames of discontent and disorder. Let us see, how- 
ever, if something is not to be gained from the comparative failure 
of our past attempts. 

One reflection must strike every ubserver at first sight, and that is, 
that all previous transactions in this matter have been accomplished 
with a sublime disregard of Irish advice and assistance. We have 
honestly endeavoured to solve the problem and to put aside prejudice 
and preconception, but we have dealt with it ex cathedrd, and we have 
thought it unnecessary to take into our confidence any of those whom 
the voice of the Irish people has designated as their chosen represen- 
tatives. The Land Act of 1881 was prepared and introduced without 
any of its provisions being submitted to a single non-official Irish mem- 
ber ; even Liberals from Ulster—loyal supporters of the Government— 
were excluded from a consultative voice. Is it surprising, under such 
circumstances, that the followers of Mr. Parnell, conscious of their 
mandate as the true exponents of the opinions of the majority of the 
people concerned, should have accepted ungraciously the boon so 
ungraciously offered, and should have declined any responsibility for 
its success while making it the stepping-stone for further demands ? 

There is reason to believe that a still greater evil has resulted from 
the want of freer communication with the representatives of national 
sentiment. Land reform in Ireland has had two practically inconsis- 
tent objects. The one is that pursued always by Mr. Bright, whose 
prescience in this matter ought to command the admiration of his 
most prejudiced opponents, and who has consistently advocated the 
transformation of the tenants into owners of their holdings; the 
other is the leading feature of the Acts of 1870 and 1881, and is 
concerned in the endeavour to maintain the system of dual ownership 
while recognising the property of the tenant in his improvements, 
and giving him adequate security at a fair rent. It is evident that 
every step taken to improve the position of the tenant has lessened 
the temptation he may have previously had to become absolute 
owner, and has reduced the price he would have formerly willingly 
paid. He has seen his rent reduced by legal process twenty or twenty- 
five per cent., and he is encouraged to hope that by a similar means 
a further and even a greater reduction may be made. The fall in the 
value of all agricultural produce which has recently taken place gives 
some equitable colour to this expectation, and so long as it exists he 
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is not likely to avail himself of any offer hitherto made to him for the 
acquisition of his holding. 

The conclusion, then, at which we arrive is that the consideration 
of the Irish land question should be taken up anew, and this time in 
frank concert with the Nationalist party. Mr. Parnell himself should 
be challenged in the interests of his constituents to take up the 
burden of office, and to co-operate with English statesmen in the 
solution of a problem which lies at the root of Irish misery and Irish 
discontent. The demand for Home Rule must stand over till the 
more urgent and more vital question is decided. If the leader of the 
Irish party shrinks from this responsibility, as his enemies proclaim 
that he will, the offer should be made in turn to other chiefs of the 
National party, some of whom, and notably Mr. Healey, have shown 
a remarkable constructive capacity and resource. If all decline, it 
would be the duty of the Government which had made such an 
offer to publish the result of its negotiations, and to appeal, if 
necessary, to the final judgment of the Irish and English people. 
They would have no difficulty in showing the advantages which 
the former might gain from an immediate settlement. The ma- 
terials exist for a great transaction which, without inordinate risk 
to the Imperial taxpayer, would place the Irish people in full 
possession of the land of their birth, on terms involving an early 
and considerable relief from present burdens. The scheme pub- 
lished in the Séatist newspaper, and which has been attributed 
to Mr. Giffen, has been objected to in some of its details, and 
it certainly appears to contemplate too large a payment to the exist- 
ing landowners, while the amount of grants from the exchequer to local 
purposes seems to be estimated too highly. But in any case the fact 
remains that such grants are made annually to a very large extent, 
and that they represent a capital sum which affords the basis for an 
immense operation in the way of land purchase, and of the municipa- 
lisation of the land of Ireland by its transfer to local authorities, who 
may be invited and empowered, under proper conditions devised to 
prevent sub-letting and the re-creation of the landlord class, to deal 
with the existing tenants, and to give them full and independent rights 
of ownership subject to a quit-rent of very much less than their 
present payment. 

Such an offer to the whole of the 600,000 cultivating tenants of 
Ireland would be entitled to their serious consideration, and would 
not be lightly rejected. The leaders and representatives who had 
refused to lend any assistance to carry it into effect would have some 
difficulty in justifying themselves to their constituents, while Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen would at least be entitled to say that they 
had exhausted every chance of conciliation, and might then with a 
clear conscience proceed to consider the dread alternatives of absolute 
surrender or stringent coercion. A Rapicat. 
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Ir would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that which 
is just now presented by the aspect of domestic and foreign 
politics. While that of the first is confused and uncertain, that of 
the second, although by no means free from anxiety, is far more 
orderly and tranquil than it has been for many months past. 

The delimitation of the Afghan frontier is proceeding amicably 
and expeditiously. The English and Russian Commissioners are on 
the best possible terms with each other and there is ample ground for 
assuming that the somewhat delicate task in which they are engaged 
will be ended as pleasantly and smoothly as it has been hitherto 
carried on. It is true that the frontier which has been selected 
is regarded by military experts as in every way favourable to the 
Russians. But under existing circumstances almost any frontier 
would be better than no frontier at all, since it will at least secure 
Afghanistan in the future from accidental and unauthorised invasion. 

In Egypt public excitement has subsided, and the chances of an 
ugly rush from the Soudan into the valley of the Nile are rapidly 
disappearing. Although the Arab hordes are hovering in swarms 
around our outposts, there appears to be little real difficulty in dealing 
with them and keeping them effectually in check. The troops of 
the Khedive have lately displayed soldierly qualities as valuable as 
they were unexpected, and it may now be hoped that at no distant 
date they will be able with the assistance of the Turks to relieve us 
of practical responsibility for the safety of their country. It is 
stated that the negociations between Sir Henry Wolff and Mukhtar 
Pasha are proceeding satisfactorily, and it is certain that the 
national finances are recovering themselves, the definitive budget 
for last year having disclosed a surplus which, although not very 
large, is genuine and substantial. 

Peace has been at any rate temporally restored to the Balkan 
peninsula. The armistice between Bulgaria and Servia will not 
expire for another month, and despite the threatening appearances of 
the last week or two, it is extremely improbable that hostilities will 
be recommenced for the present. An opportunity has been afforded 
by their cessation for the intervention of the Great Powers, and 
their joint action at Athens as well as at Sofia and Belgrade may 
be counted upon to prevent not only the renewal of the conflict 
between the recent belligerents, but also the outbreak of strife in 
other quarters, at all events for some time to come. If indeed the 
Great Powers are really agreed, there can be no doubt that the 
pacification of Eastern Europe for which they have expressed their 
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desire in their Collective Note will be effected and maintained, 
despite the protests of the petty potentates who are more imme- 
diately concerned. It is probable that the attitude of Russia towards 
Bulgaria will be materially influenced by General Kaulber’s mis- 
sion to St. Petersburg, and the recent manifestation of opinion in 
the Slavophile press in favour of Bulgarian unity. It can scarcely be 
questioned now that the Czar was in complete ignorance of the con- 
templated rising in Eastern Roumelia, and was profoundly mortified 
that it should have succeeded without his co-operation. But senti- 
ment is rarely permitted to weigh with Russian statesmen against the 
prospect of practical advantage, and the erection of an enlarged 
Bulgaria, which was the principal point in the treaty of St. Stefano, 
now on the eve of accomplishment, will be received by them with 
satisfaction, whether it has or has not been achieved precisely in the 
manner they would have preferred. It was the great boast of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury that they had baffled the efforts of 
Russian diplomacy for the creation of an enlarged Bulgaria by the 
Treaty of Berlin, and it is an example of the strange vicissitudes 
of Ja haute politique that Lord Salisbury should now be one of the 
chief instruments in the undoing of Lord Beaconsfield’s handiwork, 
and in furthering the realization of the views which were expressed 
at the time by Mr. Gladstone. But although the union of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria will now be effected in due course, Prince 
Alexander must be prepared for expulsion whenever it may suit the 
Czar to get rid of him. Austria has been enabled by timely inter- 
position to save Servia from the consequences of military disaster, 
and may succeed in securing for her conditions of peace far less 
humiliating than she would otherwise have had any right to 
expect. In this way the stability of King Milan’s throne and 
the preponderance of Austrian influence at Belgrade will receive 
a common guarantee. The nomination of M. Mijanovitch, the 
Servian Minister in London, as Servian plenipotentiary for the 
negociation of the terms of the proposed treaty, is deserving of all 
commendation. M. Mijanovitch is a diplomatist of great ability, has 
much common sense, and a thorough acquaintance with the work which 
he has to do. In Bulgaria itself there is a very strong desire to 
arrive at a direct settlement with the Porte simultaneously with an 
agreement with Servia. Sir William White, who has been wisely 
retained by Lord Salisbury as our Ambassador at Constantinople, has 
an unrivalled knowledge of the affairs of Eastern Europe. It is to 
his able and judicious management that the position of England at 
the Porte has been made what it has recently become, and that the 
influence of our representative there now outweighs that of all the 
representatives of the other Powers. His sagacious counsels have 
been the main cause of the conciliatory tone adopted by Turkey 
towards Bulgaria, notwithstanding the unceasing efforts of the 
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Russian Ambassador to counteract their effect. It may be ascribed 
almost solely to the persistent endeavours of Sir William White 
that the Sultan has been gradually prepared to accept the inevitable, 
and that the chances of a settlement of the Bulgarian problem are 
such as we find them to-day. On the whole the attitude of Greece 
alone is still, in any true sense, a cause of reasonable anxiety. But 
it may be assumed with confidence that if an arrangement can be 
arrived at between Servia, Bulgaria, and Turkey before the end of 
the winter, the military ardour of the Greeks will spontaneously 
calm down. They will understand that discretion, especially in 
international concerns, is the better part of valour, and if when the 
approach of spring renders the operations of war again practicable 
they find themselves face to face with the Turks without any possible 
allies, without credit, and without encouragement except that which 
is supplied by their own unsatisfied ambition, there is little danger 
that they will provoke a contest which could only terminate in disaster 
to them. But of course we cannot look for anything like permanent 
peace in Eastern Europe. All that diplomacy can do is to postpone 
the mighty struggle which seems to be inevitable before the Turkish 
Empire in Europe is, as it must finally be, dissolved, and the posses- 
sions of the “ dead man”’ are equitably divided among his heirs. This 
is the manifest tendency of Prince Bismarck’s policy, and however 
much we may dissent from his action in other quarters, the interests 
of England and Germany are identical at Constantinople. 

It is well to inquire how this improvement in the foreign prospect 
in so far as it relates to ourselves has been brought about. Just and 
even cordial approval of Lord Salisbury’s policy in Eastern Europe 
has been from the first expressed in this Review. But what, we ask, 
has Lord Salisbury done? He has simply followed the lines indi- 
eated by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville. He has declined to 
regard the European Concert as the fantastic fiction, non-existent 
and impossible of realisation, which we used to be told by the Tories 
with so much energy and persistence that it was. The European 
Concert, as we are now assured by the chief and ablest organ which 
the Conservatives have in the press—the Standard—is no figment of 
the imagination, but “a solid fact.” It is by recognising this that 
Lord Salisbury has been enabled to meet the difficulties which con- 
fronted him with success. Having come to terms with Russia as 
regards Afghanistan, he has found it practicable to induce Russia to 
join in the recently issued Collective Note. Had he insisted on play- 
ing the old Tory “oame of brag” as on other occasions, this would 
have been out of the question. All honour, we say, to Lord Salis- 
bury. But it cannot be too clearly understood that what he has 
achieved has been due to his adherence to the principles of Liberal 
and not of Conservative foreign policy. It is owing to Lord Salis- 
bury’s repudiation in office of the attitude of contempt which he 
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assumed in Opposition towards the idea of the European Concert, and 
to it alone, that the world is now indebted for those diplomatic mea- 
sures which for a time at least have averted what threatened a little 
while ago to become a conflagration in Eastern Europe. 

The internal condition of the principal European States is almost 
as calm as the surface of foreign affairs in Europe generally. None 
of the revolutionary troubles of which the death of King Alfonso was 
feared to be the precursor have occurred in Spain. In France the 
re-election of M. Grévy to the Presidentship has come and gone 
unattended by any of the disturbances menacing to the Republie 
which were anticipated in some quarters. Although M. de Freycinet 
is himself an Opportunist, the new Ministry of which he is the head 
is essentially Radical. He could not have formed it, indeed, without 
the countenance or even the assistance of M. Clémenceau, and many 
of his colleagues are members, not, however, distinguished members, 
of the extreme Left. If this could be accepted as a trustworthy 
sign of union between the Opportunists and the Radicals—an 
assumption which the defeat of the Government on the Algerian 
amnesty does not tend to justify—M. de Freycinet would command 
a majority in the Chamber which might relieve him from anxiety 
with respect to the attacks and intrigues of the Opposition. The 
Conservatives and Reactionists of the Right, whose only real bond 
of sympathy is their common hatred of the Republic, would be prac- 
tically silenced until a dissolution arrives and the electorate have 
another oppcrtunity of readjusting the balance of parties. Through- 
out all their recent political changes the French have displayed an 
amount of sobriety, prudence, and self-possession which must have 
compelled those who have been in the habit of regarding the 
Latin races, and especially the people of France, as disqualified by 
nature for the enjoyment of constitutional and representative insti- 
tutions, to reconsider and modify their judgment. May it not be 
affirmed with truth that the French have lately shown in an eminent 
degree the very qualities of which the English, the practical and 
common-sense nation of the world par excellence, have too frequently 
been supposed to possess a monopoly ? 

The addition of the dominions of King Theebaw to our Indian 
Empire will be regarded with satisfaction at once less general 
and more qualified. It may be admitted, that the annexation of 
Burmah was well, and even smartly, effected. It occurred, too, at a 
very opportune moment for the Government, and as an electioneering 
card did good service in the Conservative cause during the late 
appeal to the constituencies. But although we have taken formal 
possession of Burmah with much éc/at, the dangers and difficulties of 
the enterprise are by no means at an end. It is now evident that 
General Prendergast’s expedition must be very largely reinforced if 
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any rapid progress is to be made in the work of conquest and pacifi- 
cation. The dacoits are in Burmah what the guerillas were in Spain. 
They are easy enough to beat when they are got at. But they are 
far from easy to get at, and when bolder schemes of strategy fail 
them they do not hesitate to run away. Desultory warfare of this 
kind may go on indefinitely unless a force sufficient to garrison the 
towns and to hunt the enemy down all over the country is provided 
without delay. We have had two Burmese wars already, and we 
should spare no pains to prevent the present one from becoming as 
tedious and costly as the others were. If the dacoits are allowed to 
organize, and if they should happen to find leaders of any capacity, 
they may give us a great deal of trouble for a long time to come. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that Burmah is anything but a 
healthy country, and the sickly season is approaching. On all 
accounts, therefore, it behoves the Government to resort to prompt 
and vigorous measures for bringing resistance to our authority to a 
close. At the same time strenuous efforts must be made to com- 
plete the re-organization of the new province, and terminate the 
diplomatic questions that have arisen in connection with it. The 
political officers have not exhibited the vigour and judgment 
of their military colleagues. Complaint is generally made that 
they have fallen into two important mistakes. By continuing to 
trust and employ notoriously corrupt ministers of the late king’s, 
they have encouraged the disorderly elements in the country with 
the result that brigandage or dacoity has broken out on an extensive 
scale and makes even the neighbourhood of the capital unsafe. At 
the same time their neglect to conciliate or secure the royal dynasty 
has given a shock to Burmese sentiment, and has supplied the hostile 
bands with reputable leaders. Strong measures are now being 
adopted to break up the dacoits, but the prospect of what may prove 
a wearisome task has somewhat cooled the enthusiasm with which the 
recent Imperial acquisition was hailed. Other causes have also con- 
tributed to dispose the public to view in the new province a respon- 
sibility forced upon us by French intrigues and Theebaw’s hostility 
rather than a substantial and easy prize. The chances of opening the 
trade route to South-west China appear remoter than was antici- 
pated, and although Upper Burmah is unquestionably possessed of 
enormous natural resources it is not estimated that the revenue can 
meet the expenditure for some years to come. Meanwhile Mr. 
Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, has proceeded 
to Mandalay to organize the administration provisionally. The final 
shape which this will take has not yet been decided upon, and will 
not be settled before Lord Dufferin’s arrival, who is expected to leave 
Caleutta early in February. 


Details of internal organization, however, are of less moment than 
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the diplomatic question pending between Great Britain and the 
Chinese empire. China has looked upon our action from the begin- 
ning with no friendly eye, and has probably desisted from more active 
protest in the expectation that our occupation would not be perma- 
nent. The Pekin statesmen have advanced a claim to suzerainty 
over Upper Burmah, and the claim is one it is impossible to ignore, 
although China’s assertion of her suzerain rights has been very vague 
and intermittent. It appears, however, that the deposed monarch 
actually sent a tributary mission to the Chinese court, and that the 
date for its next visit falls due shortly. The Indian Govern- 
ment for many reasons cannot take up the position of the Alompra 
dynasty. 

At the same time it is of the utmost importance to avoid a 
deadlock with China. The success of the Irrawaddy trade route 
depends on the active co-operation of that empire, and any estrange- 
ment with Pekin might have a disastrous effect in the future develop- 
ment of Asiatic politics. Some form of territorial compensation in 
exchange for renunciation of Chinese suzerainty is the expedient 
recommended under these circumstances. A proposal in the Zimes, 
emanating without doubt from the Chinese embassy, suggests that 
the Indian Government should make over Bhamo by way of compo- 
sition. China would then carry her frontier down to that town, 
which would practically become a treaty port giving access to Yunnan. 
But it is doubtful whether China could satisfactorily control the wild 
tribes in the difficult country which intervenes between her present 
frontier and Bhamo. And yet on the security of this track the 
future of the trade route depends. Further, the presence of the 
Chinese in Bhamo would cut across the projected line of rail which 
would unite Assam and Upper Burmah. As an alternative the 
recognition of Chinese supremacy over the Shan States has been 
put forward. Some settlement of the question is at any rate impera- 
tive, for though it is understood that the Chinese protests are not 
hostile in spirit, and the danger of creating a second Tonquin is 
exaggerated, yet it is certain that the Celestial Empire clings with 
tenacity to its authority everywhere. 


Turning to domestic politics, may it not be said that the confusion 
and uncertainty already noticed as characteristic of them are greatly 
exaggerated. Of course, if Mr. Gladstone had really, as he was 
represented, arranged an alliance with Mr. Parnell on the basis 
of the establishment of an independent Parliament on College 
Green, he would have broken up the Liberal party, and it would 
have been necessary by now to find a new Liberal leader. Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen, with other Whigs and Moderates, 
are not more thoroughly and steadfastly opposed to the repeal of 
the Union than, as appears from the exceedingly interesting and 
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important paper with the signature of “A Radical” printed in 
the present number of this Review, are the chiefs of the progres- 
sive section of the Liberal party. There is practically a consensus 
of opinion among Liberals of all denominations against Home Rule 
in every shape and form. What sort of an assembly an Irish Parlia- 
ment would be, the proceedings of the National League leave little or 
no room for doubt. It would inaugurate a reign of terror: its legis- 
lation would be legalised robbery, and its administration anarchy 
in disguise. Moreover, if anything can be certain, it is that 
nothing short of absolute independence would ever satisfy the domi- 
nant faction of Irish malcontents. An Irish Parliament would never 
rest until it had repudiated every restraint which had been imposed 
on the plenitude of its authority, and had severed “ the last remaining 
link’ which bound it to the imperial connection. Bad as the existing 
state of things unquestionably is, it must become worse before the 
Liberal party could accept this as the preferable alternative. Doubt- 
less, the presence of the Irish members in the House of Commons is 
an inconvenience which has long been very grave, and which in 
the future is likely to be graver still. But even if further amend- 
ments of the rules of procedure should prove ineffectual for the sup- 
pression of obstruction, the House of Commons will always possess, 
in the last resort, the power of so far suspending the representation 
of Ireland as may be necessary for the abatement of an intolerable 
nuisance. Again, it is indisputable that in Ireland itself, although 
actual murder and outrage are less frequent than they were at one time, 
the National League is supreme, and law and liberty are in abeyance 
throughout three-fourths of the island. But the crisis is scarcely 
more acute than it was when Mr. Gladstone passed the Crimes Act, 
and the wise and firm administration of Lord Spencer under its opera- 
tion gradually restored public confidence, by immediately providing 
adequate protection for life and property. It may be said, indeed, 
that a resort to extreme measures for the vindication of the law and 
the restoration of order in Ireland might possibly drive the Irish into 
open rebellion. But as matters stand, they have not the means at 
their disposal for making any serious or prolonged resistance to the 
force which could be at once brought against them. Anything in 
the nature of a popular rising which could now take place might be 
put down with ease and promptitude. But the case would be very 
different if we had to contend against an Irish Parliament, with all the 
material resources of the country at its command, and with such an 
army under its control as would be supplied by the constabulary and 
the formidable reserves of disciplined men who, in the course of a few 
years, could be passed through its ranks. We should then be con- 
fronted with a terrible civil war. Nothing less than the recon- 
quest of the island would have to be accomplished, and although it 
assuredly would be accomplished, it would be at an enormous cost in 
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blood and money. Even if we were now in actual danger of insur- 
rection in Ireland, it would be both more prudent and more humane 
on our part to meet it under the present conditions, rather than to 
postpone it by concessions which would inevitably bring it upon us, 
sooner or later, in an immensely aggravated and infinitely less 
manageable shape. The English supporters of Home Rule themselves 
do not deny that it might not improbably involve us one day in a 
contest similar to that which was waged between the Northern and 
Southern States of America; and in this the overwhelming mass of 
Liberal opinion in Great Britain is at one with them. Hence the notion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s alleged prospectus, even if it had been genuine 
and authentic, was about to shatter the organization of his party into 
atoms, may be at once dismissed from consideration. Different schools 
of Liberalism there always have been and there always will be, and 
the gulf which separates the old Whigs from the new Radicals is not 
very likely to close up or to be bridged over in our time. Butit is as 
preposterous to assume that the Liberals will not be found a united 
party for all political purposes against the Conservatives, as it is to 
discuss the chimera of a coalition between a scratch lot of Conserva- 
tives and a scratch lot of Liberals to settle the Irish difficulty, or any 
of the other problems that beset and encumber our path. Can the 
Conservatives themselves boast that their own internal economy con- 
trasts favourably, in point of unison and harmony, with that of the 
Liberals? He would be a very sanguine or a very imaginative Tory 
who should venture to do anything of the kind. 

It is notorious that Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy has been from 
the beginning regarded with dismay by many of his followers, and 
by more of them with misgiving or distrust. It has been at best a 
policy of experiment, and in their eyes of experiment conducted 
against the light of reason and the warning of example. It was with 
undisguised chagrin and alarm that they saw Lord Salisbury doing 
in 1885 precisely what Mr. Gladstone had done in 1880. In their view 
he did it with still less excuse, for the disastrous consequences of his 
predecessor’s blunder were on record to deter him from the com- 
mission of a similar mistake. In 1880, when the Peace Preservation 
Act was permitted to expire, the state of Ireland was very different 
from what it was in 1885, when the Crimes Act was cast aside by a 
Conservative Government, even in the modified form in which a Liberal 
Government was anxious that it should be continued. In 1880 the 
organization of lawlessness had not attained to anything like the pro- 
portions to which it had attained in 1885. What was there then to 
render it more probable that the ordinary law would be better fitted 
for the maintenance of public peace and security at the latter 
than the former date? Absolutely nothing, except the chance of 
imposing on Mr. Parnell, and of obtaining through his co-operation 
an equivalent for the legal safeguards which they had deliberately 
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discarded. It was hoped that if Mr. Parnell could be encouraged 
to believe that he would get more from Lord Salisbury than from 
Mr. Gladstone he might keep things quiet in Ireland until the ap- 
proaching appeal to the constituencies should place the Government in 
a position to dispense with his services either by giving them a suffi- 
cient majority to hold their own against all comers, or by trans- 
forming them into the Opposition and so relieving them from further 
responsibility. The condition of Ireland for several months has amply 
demonstrated the dissatisfaction of Mr. Parnell with the shadowy 
securities he was expected to accept, and whatever Lord Randolph 
Churchill may have thought, it is almost incredible that veteran 
statesmen like Lord Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh could really 
have believed that any reliance was to be placed upon his good 
ofices in return for what he was left to imagine they might 
possibly do for him. How purely tentative the régime of concilia- 
tion has been which was inaugurated under these auspices has 
been made additionally manifest by the correspondence which 
has been published in explanation of Lord Carnarvon’s retirement 
from the Viceroyalty. When he accepted it the express under- 
standing was that his appointment should be “provisional and 
temporary,” and that it should last only “until the General 
Election or the meeting of the new Parliament.’’ In other words, 
Lord Carnarvon was dispatched to Dublin on a voyage of discovery 
for the purpose of ascertaining how far it was feasible to utilise the 
combined forbearance and credulity of Mr. Parnell. It may be 
admitted that he made as much as was practicable of the very un- 
promising mission committed to his charge, and that it is no fault of 
his if he seems to symbolize in his own person the conflicting influ- 
ences under which the Cabinet had been swayed backwards and for- 
wards in all their dealings with Ireland. At any rate he does not 
inaptly typify their weakness and vacillation, their willingness and 
yet their fear to strike a definite bargain with Mr. Parnell, and finally 
their disgust at the signal and complete breakdown of their visionary 
manceuvres. 

The proceedings preliminary to the formal opening of the session 
were signalised by what it may be expected, as well as hoped, will 
prove a final settlement of the ‘‘ Bradlaugh question.” In spite of a 
formal protest from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Raikes, and Sir 
John Kennaway, the Speaker, in the undoubted exercise of his dis- 
cretion, has permitted Mr. Bradlaugh to go through the ceremony of 
taking the oath of allegiance like any other duly-elected member of 
the House of Commons, subject to whatever penalties he may incur 
in the courts of law for sitting or voting. He has wisely refused to take 
any official notice of the resolutions of the late Parliament, and has left 
it to the Government to enforce the legal decisions which have pro- 
nounced Mr. Bradlaugh incapable of either swearing or affirming, if 
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they should be so ill-advised as to attempt it. It cannot be disputed 
that this is a triumph for the member for Northampton, and a signal 
rebuff and discomfiture for the Conservatives and the Liberal allies, 
with whose assistance they have been able to keep the Bradlaugh 
scandal alive for the last six years. The opinion, now, is gaining 
ground that the oath might very well be entirely dispensed with. It 
was never intended to be, and it has now failed, as a theological test, 
and as a political security it is futile and absurd. <A Tory bishop 
has recently declared himself in favour of substituting a simple 
declaration in its place, and his proposal has been received with 
wide approval by the “ pious’ public, both clerical and lay. But it 
may well be questioned whether, on the whole, it would not be 
better to get rid altogether of what is either a delusive or a super- 
fluous form. 

Neither the Queen’s speech nor the debates in the two Houses on 
the Address have thrown much light on the ministerial programme, 
so far as it relates to Great Britain. It may be assumed that the 
County Government Bill will practically embody the scheme sketched 
out by Sir Charles Dilke some weeks ago, and that the Criminal 
Code Bill is the “sturdy annual” with which Parliament and the 
public have been familiar for the last eight or nine years. Of the 
provisions of the measures announced as dealing with the transfer of 
land, the sale of glebes, the grievances of the crofters, and the traffic 
rates of railways, nothing can be said until they are printed and 
brought in. But with respect to Ireland it has been made plainer 
than ever that the Government remain in a state of hopeless doubt 
and uncertainty in regard to both their legislative and their adminis- 
trative policy. After the resignation of Lord Carnarvon, followed 
by that of Sir William Hart-Dyke, and the emphatic answer given 
by Lord Salisbury to the Irish deputations which waited on him just 
before the opening of the Session, it was confidently inferred that 
the shilly-shallying of the previous six months would come to an 
end, and that vigorous and effectual means would be adopted for 
combating the monstrous tyranny which the National League has set 
up. What the organized system of terrorism is which it has estab- 
lished is matter of common knowledge. The newspapers are filled 
with examples of its intolerable oppression. The impotence of the 
ordinary law for the purpose of suppressing either the National 
League or the terrible weapon which it wields as the sanction 
of its infamous authority, is universally admitted outside the 
Cabinet. Yet the Government is unable to make up its mind 
whether it does or does not require the additional powers which 
experience has proved are alone adapted for coping with it. 
Another voyage of discovery is to be made to Ireland, on this 
oceasion by Mr. W. H. Smith, and he is expected to find out 
in a few weeks, what Lord Carnarvon and Sir William Hart-Dyke, 
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it seems, have been powerless to ascertain in more than half a year. 
In the meantime the House of Commons is to be invited to amend 
its rules of procedure, to the exclusion of all other business. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is to move urgency in regard to the resolutions 
which he has laid on the table, and which are to be discussed de die 
in diem when the debate on the Address isconcluded. As Mr. Glad- 
stone reminded the Government, the consideration of the rules of 
procedure occupied thirty or forty days in 1882, and as the changes 
now suggested are far greater than those which were then proposed, 
a still longer period is likely to be consumed in their settlement. All 
this time the reign of anarchy will continue in Ireland. 


The banquet given on January 4th to Sir John Macdonald afforded 
the veteran Canadian politician an opportunity of enlarging upon the 
history and condition of the Dominion. Canada, the most populous 
and advanced of all our Constitutional colonies, has already solved 
political and social problems which await us in South Africa and 
Australasia. Sir John Macdonald is an Imperialist of a hopeful 
and sanguine temperament, who, as a practical colonial politician, has 
assailed and overcome the most serious difficulties of colonial 
administration. He has seen the Dominion advance step by step 
towards constitutional development, and has himself helped to 
unite its scattered and heterogeneous elements into one strong federa- 
tion. In his own words, he has seen “‘ Four colonies, all little weak- 
lings with hostile tariffs,” develop into a self-confident nation of five 
millions of freemen. We cannot wonder, therefore, if such a 
successful federationist as Sir John Macdonald anticipates in Austra- 
lasia, and even in South Africa, the same successful results as have 
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been obtained in Canada. On the “nationality” question he is 
explicit enough, and assures us that if British America became in 
any degree French, the United States would alter, in all probability, 
their present attitude of benevolent neutrality, and be inclined to 
extend the Monroe doctrine northwards. The consequence would be 
that the French nation would find the same difficulty in America as 
they found in Mexico. Sir John Macdonald also spoke plainly to 
counteract the vague but erroneous belief that the sympathy of French 
Canadians with the rebel Riel was strong enough to induce them to 
look for sympathy to Republican France. But it is nearly certain 
that religious differences create but little bitterness within the borders 
of our colonies; and Sir John Macdonald pays a compliment to the 
Roman Catholics when he says that, “ As a Protestant he had no 
hesitation in asserting that the best and finest moral police in the 
world were to be found in the priesthood of French Canada.” 

The subject of Canada was again brought forward by Mr. Colwen 
on January 12th, who lectured before the Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute on “The recent and prospective development of the 
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Dominion.”’ The lecturer drew special attention to the importance 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which has given the mother country 
an alternative route to India and the East, without the cost of a 
penny to herself. Being guarded both at Halifax and Esquimalt by 
British squadrons, it is perhaps the most important strategic highway 
we possess. Such a highway, with all the facilities it gives us of 
quick mobilisation ot troops in the Pacific, considerably neutralises 
the value of the Suez Canal, and perhaps may indirectly bring about 
a revolution in our Eastern policy. It is clear that, in view of future 
Russian aggressions in the Corean peninsula or in Japan, of which 
we again hear rumours, a strong base of operations in the Northern 
Pacific, in direct and uninterrupted communication with England, is 
most desirable and necessary. 

The proceedings of the Australasian Federal Council, which will 
probably sit for the first time at Hobart Town in Tasmania, will 
deserve attention. Although the Council will not represent fully 
the sense of a united Australasia, its discussions must reveal the 
bent and force of a large amount of colonial opinion. Mr. Service 
and Mr. Berry will represent Victoria, and from them statements 
may be expected of a decidedly Protectionist description. Mr. 
Berry, in alluding to the contemplated reciprocity treaty between 
Tasmania and Victoria, has openly avowed himself in favour of the 
extension of this treaty amongst the Pacific settlements, if local 
jealousies can be broken down. The result would be a Protectionist 
group and an Australian Zollverein. How far and to what an 
extent such an ideal, deplorable in the judgment of free-traders, can 
be attained, will be gathered, in all probability, from the discussions 
and general temper of the Federal Council as time goes on. On the 
question of a foreign or a Pacific policy, there is likely to be little 
disagreement. ut it is to be regretted that colonial opinion on the 
disputed ownership of islands or sovereign rights in the Pacific 
islands, will not be expressed in a fully representative council. We 
may hope, however, that we shall not be brought into collision with 
Germany again in the Pacific. In the Samoan kingdom, a very 
loose and ill-defined kingdom, and the fabric of diplomatic brains 
rather than a reality, both Germans and Britons have considerable 
interests, the former more than the latter. The Germans residing 
there are said to number about a hundred, and the British about 
eighty, therefore neither nationality has such a preponderating 
influence as to warrant its assuming sovereignty rights. It would 
be a good thing if England, Germany, France, and the United 
States could agree upon a common Pacific policy, if it is capable of 
being formulated. Possibly a Federal Council might pave the way to 
this, and if it should succeed in bringing about a purification of the 
Pacific, it will have achieved a great work. 


January 26th, 1&86. 





